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CHAPTER I. 

The Court of Febbaba. 

Let us imagine that we have come to travel northward from 
Florence to Yenice, climbing slowly up the Apennines, the air 
growing more fresh and cooler as we mount, till at length Pistoja 
lies beneath us — a mere group of roofs clustering round a dome 
far away in the stretching purple plain — till at length we have 
reached the highest point of the range that divides Florence and 
Umbria from Emilia and the great plains of Lombardy. 

Before us, then, on our northward path, lie Venice, Padua, 
Ferrara, nearest of all Bologna, whose roofs and strange abrupt 
leaning towers meet our sight as we descend the lower spurs of 
the mountains. 

And as we leave Bologna we enter upon a vast plain of im- 
mense fertility, everywhere intersected by little ditches, every- 
where in the spring-time a mass of deep waving greenery from 
the rich crops of com and maize, a plain that extends (seeming 
limitless, unbroken, save for some group of trees, or farm build- 
ings, or straw-covered '' pergola,'' looking like a rustic Temple of 
Yesta) up to the walls of Ferrara herself. 

For in the very midst of this immense fertile plain lies Ferrara, 
the great centre of commerce and learning in the Italy of the 
Renaissance, the home of the brilliant court of the Princes of 
Este, the '' Cittk bene awenturosa " of Ariosto, now deserted and 
abandoned, the grass growing in her broad, spacious streets, the 
houses shrunk far within the limits of her ancient walls (as if the 
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shrunken limbs had grown too small for the garment they once 
filled), and yet retaining something still of the memories of her 
old grandeur and beauty of life. Her women, mere contadine 
dressed in plain white, with the white mantilla, have preserved 
the costume which most becomes their intense black hair and 
flashing eyes. The city is famous yet for her Cathedral, with its 
quaint Gothic porch, guarded by lions and strange sculptured 
monsters, for her palaces, fronted with carved marble, cut some- 
times into diamond facets, standing at the four comers of a 
splendid street, above all for the " Oastello Bosso," the old palace 
of her Dukes — a vast, square fortress built of brick, defended at 
its four angles by four great towers. 

Right in the centre of the town it lies, surrounded by its 
moat, and seems even yet to dominate the old city with its air 
of splendid insolence : and in this great fortress-palace all that 
life of the past seems to centre ; as we look at it we seem to 
enter into the very atmosphere of that politic, pitiless, and 
brilliant House of Este. 

Far back into the tenth century we find the House connected 
with th& fortunes of Ferrara ; first as magistrates, then as heredi- 
tary princes, acknowledging sometimes the nominal suzerainty of 
the Pope, hut really independent of his authority. 

A House that was always fond of magnificence, of external 
splendour, that aimed at a life that should be sumptuous as well 
as highly cultiu'ed. Borso, for instance, the patron of Oossa and 
Oosimo Tura, appears in the frescoes of the ** Schifanoia" richly 
dressed and mounted — never appearing in public, it is said, save 
in embroidery and jewels ; daily he inspected the list of strangers 
which the innkeepers were ordered to submit, using this pre- 
caution of policy as an excuse for hospitality, and four times he 
entertained at his Court the Emperor Frederic himself. But 
this apparently lavish expense was all directed to a purpose of 
policy. • From the grateful Emperor he received the coveted title 
of Duke (he was created Duke of Modena and Eeggio in 1496, 
for an annual payment of 4000 gold florins to the Empire) ; his 
free expenditure was supported by a well-arranged and severe 
system of finance, and yet his own apparent popularity was so 
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great that in bis lifetime bis grateful subjects dedicated to bim 
a marble triumphal pillar, and at bis death, it is said, the whole 
people felt " as if God Himself bad died." 

For the finance of the Ferrarese dynasty is the first really 
complete and modern system of finance, just as Ferrara itself, 
with its broad streets, its well-built quarters, is the first really 
modem city. 

In spite of the careful promotion of trade and agriculture, 
taxation must have sometimes reached a crushing point, when 
the Government made a monopoly (except corn) of almost every 
necessary of life — meat, fruit, fish, and vegetables — when the 
majority of the officials, custom-house officers, judges, notaries, 
provincial governors, bought their places ; so that, under Ercole L, 
one of these officials, a " Oapitano di Giustizia,'' one Zampante 
of Lucca (no native would suit the post), who had become noto- 
rious as a malignant " devourer of the people," lived in terror 
of his life, eating only pigeons bred in his own house, and sur- 
rounded by archers and bravos, and was yet finally assassinated 
in 1490 by the exasperated Ferrarese. 

This crushing taxation is the set-off to the brilliant political 
position achieved by the Este dynasty ; just as their splendid 
patronage of art and culture (Ariosto, Boiardo, Guarini, Tasso, 
are their poets — Pisanello, Cosimo Tura, del Cossa, Dosso 
Dossi, devote great powers in art to the embellishment of 
their splendour) is balanced in our verdict by their frightful 
outbreaks of passion, of devilish cruelty, and intense family 
hatred. What tragedies of horror and vengeance have been 
entombed in that grim, silent old Palace ! 

Alberto d'Este, upon the death of his brother, Nicholas II., 
secures himself upon the throne of Ferrara by the most terrible 
acts of cruelty. A plot against his own life is discovered, in 
which his nephew, Obizzo, is implicated ; and not alone Obizzo 
himself, but with him his mother, too, is beheaded. A con- 
federate, John of Brescia, is first dragged through the town 
by horses, and then hung ; his wife Costanza, being at the same 
time burnt alive, while this unhappy woman's brother and other 
victims were being tortured with hot irons. To the reign of 
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Alberto's son and successor, Nicholas III., belongs the tragedy 
of Farisina, which Bjrron treated in his poem of 1816.^ 

She was the second wife of the Marquis, and belonged her- 
self to the princely House of Matatesta, while her beauty and 
courtesy are witnessed to by contemporary writers. On a 
journey to Cesena, her husband had given her his natural son, 
Ugo, for escort, in the hope that their antipathy might change 
to friendship. It changed indeed, but to passionate love ; and 
the secret was betrayed to the stem Marquis through one of 
Farisina's serving-women. 

The doom of his erring wife was swift and terrible. We see 
yet at the foot of the Lion's Tower, beneath the Sala of Aurora, 
filled with Dosso Dossi's frescoes, the noisome den where for 
fourteen days she was imprisoned, before she was led out and 
beheaded in the courtyard of the Castle. 

*' Arid from, thai hour 
No more in ^palace, fiaU^ or bower ^ 
Was Paruma heard of * teen ; 
Her name — aa if she ne*er had heen — 
Wa8 "banished from each lip a/nd ear" 

Ugo had met already the same fate, and the secret of these 
two deaths could not be concealed. Nicholas, to justify himself, 
sent a summary of the facts to the courts of Italy, and enacted 
that all faithless wives in his dominion should share Farisina's 
doom.2 

Yet his own conduct was scandalously lax, and gave rise to 
the jesting verse- 

" Di qua e dild del Po 
Tuttifigli de Niccclo I '* 

Though he had married (1429) "en troidknes nocea,** Ricci- 
arda de Saluces, and had descendants by her, at his death he 
left either twenty or twenty-one natural children. 

1 Lord Byron's poem, though it contains some beautiful lines, is of more 
emotional than historical value ; he ignores or alters many details of the actual 
story, and even changes arbitrarily the Prince's name to Azo. 

' The cruel sentence was put into instant execution ; among others, Laodamia 
Bomei, wife of a judge, is related to have been beheaded. 
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Leonello d'Este, his son and successor, seems a happy excep- 
tion to the usual story of tragedy and domestic murder; but 
even Duke Borso, whose reign was so popular, so politic, and 
magnificent^ does not escape two conspiracies — ^the first of which 
cost the life of his own Chancellor, XJguccione, while the second 
saw three victims led forth to the headsman from that terrible 
Lion's Tower. 

Later in the same century we find assassins sent abroad in pur- 
suit of children, legitimate or illegitimate, who had fled the Court. 
Ercole I. is said (in 1493) to have poisoned his wife, after learn- 
ing that she, at her brother Ferrante's suggestion, was plotting to 
poison him. Under Duke Alfonso {v. Prologue of Pt. IV. — ^the 
lovely and baleful Lucrezia Borgia, it may be remembered, was 
his Duchess), two bastards plot against their brothers (1506), and 
are rewarded with imprisonment for life beneath the Castello. 
And yet it had been Alberto d'Este who obtained from Pope 
Boniface the right to foxmd the University of Ferrara, whose 
statue appeared as a penitent upon the Cathedral facade, and 
who had built the summer Palaces of Belfiore and Schifanoia. 
The reign of Niccolo III. had been as cultured, and no less 
brilliant. It had been signalised by the meeting at Ferrara of 
the great Council of the Eastern and Western Churches, at which 
the Pope and the Emperor Johannes Palseologus were present ; 
and it was the same Marquis who had founded the famous 
library of the Princes of Este. 

Even amid all this pitiless ferocity and their domestic 
reprisals it was the boast of her Dukes that in Ferrara no 
soldier dare lay his hands upon a citizen, that salaries were 
paid punctually on the day they were due, that vast sums of 
coined money were stored in their coffers: the antithesis 
between policy and private practice, which strikes us now, 
would have struck no Italian of their time in the same manner, 
— and Ferrara may, in fact, be considered as a successfully 
administered and most typical Italian despotism. 

The patronage of art is consistent and splendid. It begins 
more particularly with Leonello d'Este, reigning 1441-50, a 
natural but legitimised son of Niccolo III. (1393-1441), some 
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details of whose career we have studied, and who was himself a 
bastard of the Marquis Albert (1383-93), whose brother, Niccolo 
II. (1361-88), had built the old Castle— that '^GasteUo Rosso" 
which still dominates the city. 

Leonello had been brought up (v. Part lY.) under the tuition 
of the great Humanist, Guarino da Yerona ; and it was perhaps 
at his teacher's suggestion that he summoned to his Court 
from Yerona Yittore Pisano, the painter and medallist. At 
the same Court were gathered the painters Jacopo Bellini ; the 
northerner, Eoger van der Weyden, — perhaps also Piero della 
Francesca, whom we find at Ferrara under Duke Borso, and 
Mantegna, who may have painted the patron's portrait. 

For Leonello d'Este belongs definitely, both through his 
training and his great natural endowments, to the Humanistic 
movement. He was himself a poet^ and an excellent critic both 
of letters and art. He loved to gather around him such men of 
learning and high attainment as Quarino, Aurispa, Teodoro 
Gaza, Rector of his University, or that enthusiast for antiquity, 
Ciriac of Ancona (t?. Pt. lY. Prologue) ; and to converse with 
them at table, or walking in the gardens of his Castello. 
" Dodos in prtmis Tiomines" — says his tutor, Guarino, very justly 
of this Prince, — " honore et veneratione progeqmUus est, cum et ipse 
eruditione eai^litus est" He reorganised (1442) the University 
of Ferrara, dismissed incompetent teachers, and sought to obtain 
in their place the best that could be found in Italy. He is busily 
acquiring manuscripts, both for his own library and that which 
he had founded at Ferrara for the use of students; and he 
spares no efforts to acquire from Poggio the '^Letters of S. 
Jerome," and from Germany those " Comedies " of Plautus which 
had just been discovered. It was his critical judgment which 
discovered the weak points in the assumed correspondence 
between Seneca and S. Paul,^ (for his enthusiasm for the writers 
of antiquity did not lead him to neglect the Sacred Scriptures) ; 
while he left poems, both in Latin and Italian, of which two 
sonnets have survived. 

In art matters his judgment was surely as keen, and no 
1 See G. Grayer, " rAH Ferrarais," Tom I. oh. vi 
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less sympathetic. Besides that xiniversal genius, Leo Battista ' 
Alberti, who seems to have been turned by this Prince from 
architecture toward literary achievement, we have noted 
Vittore Pisano as a constant visitor at his Court, where he 
painted that gem of the London National Gallery, the^'SS. 
Anthony and George," with its medallions of Leonello and him- 
self still in the frame ; and designed three noble medals of his 
patron, one of which («;. frontispiece), from my own collection 
(dated mgoccxliv., the time of Leonello's marriage), I am repro- 
ducing here among my illustrations. 

Under such encouragement the art of Ferrara begins to 
assert itself. Bono and Galasso are already at work within 
the city ; Angelo de Siena is busied on decorative detail ; while 
van der Weyden is painting a triptych for that Palace of 
Belfiore, where the Prince loved to surround himself with 
manuscripts, cameos, bronzes, — with the thoughts of the wise, 
and cunning works of beauty. Leonello's portrait by Pisanello's 
hand (to be compared with the medal just mentioned), with its 
rich costume, short close-cut hair, and clever ugly face, appears 
in the Bergamo Collection — a replica by Giovanni Oriolo being 
in the National Gallery. Leonello would fain set up an eques- 
trian statue to his father's memory; and here Leo Battista ^ 
Alberti, who was at Ferrara in 1438, would willingly give the 
Prince his advice — writing from his notes on this subject his 
treatise on "The Horse in Movement" {De Eguo Animante),^ 
which he dedicates to this ruler — " vedendo che iu, lAonello, grande- 
mente ti dUetti de* miei seritti" — writing, also under the same 
patron his famous work on Architecture— '' De re Aedificatoria " 
— which had been put into shape at Leonello's suggestion, 
though unhappily the Prince died (1450) ere he could see its 
completion. 

But it is under Leonello's successor, Borso (1450-71), that I 
the school of Ferrarese painting assumes a definite shape and 

1 Sea his introduction to the "De Equo" where he tells ns he had been 
chosen ^*ad arbitrio e giudiee" of the designs for this equestrian statue of 
Nicoolo III., which was carried out by Antonio di Cristoforo and Niooolo 
Baronoelli, and still stands within the Piazza of Ferrara. The " Be Aedi/ioatoria '' 
was published in 1452, and dedicated to Pope Nicholas V. 
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complexion. Under Duke Borso, Cosimo Tura becomes Oourt 
Painter, employed already in 1451, securing a fixed appoint- 
ment in 1458. 

He must adapt himself to all things needed, pictures of 
devotion, frescoes of courtly life, designs for furniture, decora- 
tions for feasts and tourneys. In 1457 he is furnishing patterns 
for arras, between 1468 and 1471 he is decorating, in company 
with his contemporary Francesco Oossa, the great hall of the 
'i Schifanoia Palace. 

Here, in studying these almost ruined frescoes, the whole 
courtly life of the time takes shape before our eyes. We see 
Duke Borso, with his strong, characteristic, unmistakable face, 
appear again and again, surrounded by his observant courtiers, 
in their broidered jackets and tight hose. For Borso, the 
brother of Leonello, reveals himself to our study as one of the 
greatest princes of the House of Este, both in his policy and 
personal character. His love of personal magnificence becomes 
evident, but is joined with a certain homely simplicity and 
kindliness, and with the sternest love of justice. It is his 
happiness to be amongst his people, to ride tiirough the streets 
of his city, receiving simple presents of wine or cheese, or 
signing, as we see in these frescoes, his edict in the public Place ; 
and about this genial character of the Prince, this charming 
bonhomie, there grew up such legends as that which tells how 
he dismounts to buy mushrooms from a poor widow in the 
fields without, and must grant her first request, even though it 
prove to be the release from prison of her son. 

He is the first Duke of Ferrara, the famous Lord whose 
storied name the poet Ariosto couples later with that of his 
cultured predecessor : ** Vedi Leonello e vedi U jprimo Duca^ 
Fama della sua et^ TincUto Borso /^* He brings that great 
imaginative painter, Piero della Francesca, who joined {v. Pt. 
VIII.) the sentiment of XJmbria to the intellect of Florence, 
from without to decorate his Palace and live within his Court : 
he adds to the library which Leonello had commenced, brings 
jewellers from Milan and Venice, and weavers of tapestry from 
Flanders, and his reign sees the first printing-press established 
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TBB OOUBT OF FBBBABA. 9 

at Ferrara. When he sets forth for Rome to receive his 
Dukedom from Pope Paul IL he is attended by the Lords of 
Correggio, of Mirandola, of Scandiano, with five hundred other 
gentlemen, their chamberlains all dressed in cloth of gold and 
their esquires in broidered silver, while five hundred sumpter 
mules complete the train with covers and trappings of cramoisy 
velvet in white^ red^ and green, the colours of Duke Borso's 
livery, upon which the arms of the Este were embroidered. 
It is true that a critic and friend,^ from whose judgment I find 
it rarely safe to differ, finds fault with this passion for dis- 
play, which was, after all, in the traditions of the House: 
Luxurious as an oriental Prince, he (Borso) sought to fascinate 
by robes brocaded in gold, by the splendour of his gems, and 
'< the magnificence of his Court. But the seed had been sown by 
'^ Leonello, and it was now harvest-time.'^ And in the sequence 
of the Schifanoia frescoes all this old courtly splendour takes 
life and shape before us, with Duke Borso as its central 
figure. Here he is receiving a petition or giving judgment 
(his old Councillor at his side) ; here he welcomes the Venetian 
Ambassador, or goes out hawking with his falconers, the hooded 
bird on fist, and great hounds and horsemen at his side : once 
he even relaxes further, and smiles at a jest proffered (mediaeval 
no doubt in quality) by his buffoon. 

Above are the figures of the Zodiac — Aries, the Bull, the 
Twins, Cancer, the Lion, the Virgin; and yet again above 
these a series of the quaintest allegories, Greek legends reviving 
in medieval garb, a succession, in fact, of " Triumphs " 
(" Trionfi "), in which each deity is drawn by some appropriate 
bird or beast, Apollo with his car and horses, Mercury with 
twin eagles : and Dame Venus, with Mars at her feet^ is 
piloted daintily by swans, while three naked Graces watch 
from a hill-side, and youths and maidens kiss and whisper 
sweet nothings in the gre^i fields, where the little rabbits 
(symbolising fertility) are quietly feeding. 

It has been suggested that in this fresco appears the hand 

1 Gav. Adolf o Ventari, in his admirable prefaoe to the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club Catalogue of the Exhibition of 1894. 
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10 COBBSOOIO AT PABMA. 

of Galasso Galassi, an earlier Ferrarese painter, as well as of 
the later Costa : certainly we shall not be wrong in attributing 
a large portion of the work, with del Oossa's assistance, to the 
hand of Oosimo Tura. 

Cosimo was contented with his position at Ferrara, and 
through a long life (1420 to probably 1495) developed the 
qualities of his art, always striking and forceful, in spite of 
a certain hardness of type and treatment, and angularity of 
drapery. He is the founder of the Ferrarese school, and, like 
every founder of a school, prefers character to beauty. In my 
Analysis I have taken his two S. Jeromes, — that of the National 
Gallery, and still more that of the Ferrara Gallery (which 
impressed me greatly on a visit there this spring) — as typical 
of the qualities of his art. He remained in the service of the 
Dukes of Ferrara — who gave him a house in the Yia Boccanale ; 
he embarked his savings with success in the timber trade, and 
died leaving large legacies to the poor of Venice : while Gossa, 
less satisfied with his position at home, migrated to Bologna, 
and took service there under the reigning House of the \ 
Bentivogli. ^y 

From henceforth we must take into our count two currents 
of Ferrarese art. The one which, remaining at Ferrara, more 
in touch with the severer influence of its founder, II Cosm^, 
progresses through the dry manner of Domenico Fanetti (1460- 
1512), and culminates in the brilliant work of Garofalo and 
Dosso Dossi ; the other which, seeming to become softer, more 
tender under its Bolognese masters, finds its completion in the 
art of Francesco Raibolini (II Francia), which is on a level with 
the Umbrians in its dreamy tenderness of beauty. 

Lorenzo Costa is the link of these two schools. Born in 
Ferrara about 1460, and himself one of the greatest of the 
Ferrarese, he probably studied under Tura and del Cossa, and 
perhaps also under that Ercole de' Robert! Grandi (not to be 
confounded with the later Ercole Grandi di Giulio Cesare) who 
may have worked at the Schifanoia, and who afterwards accom- 
panied Cossa to Bologna. Lorenzo Costa himself seems to have 
arrived at Bologna in 1483, where del Cossa was already 
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THS COURT OP FEBRARA. 11 

established under the patronage of the Bentivogli; and into 
the new-comer's workshop, or at least into the same house, 
there came to study painting the Bolognese goldsmith and 
worker in " niello/' who was called " H Francia." 

We may trace Lorenzo's gradual development in his works 
painted for the churches of Bologna. Beginning with the hard, 
severe manner of the early Ferrarese, of II Cosm^ and Cossa 
(his earliest signed work in the Bentivogli Chapel of S. Giacomo, 
date 1488), he is already emancipating himself in the altar- 
piece of the Bacciocchi Chapel of S. Petronio (date 1492, 
Roberti's influence appearing); and in the great altarpiece 
of S. Giovanni in Monte, with its saints and exquisite angels, 
we see the complete and fully developed master, ^^selbst- 
gtdndig ^ (as I have called him elsewhere), and freed from the 
strict bonds of an earlier tradition. It is to be remembered 
that he was frequently working in company with Francia 
(altarpiece of the Misericordia and Chapel of S. Cecilia, near 
S. Giacomo Maggiore), and that the influence was mutual* 
Morelli very justly says that we doubt if Costa owes more to 
Francia, or he to Costa. 

And while a group of brilliant artists — Cossa, Ercole 
Boberti, Lorenzo Costa — thus developed the Ferrarese tradition 
at Bologna, another probable pupil of Cosimo Tura, Francesco 
Bianchi, called II Frarr^ {i.e. the Ferrarese), established himself 
in 1480 at Modena, and becomes thus a link in the chain which 
binds the soft, almost wanton grace of Correggio to the hard, 
angular severity of the early Ferrarese. 

The Louvre possesses the masterpiece of Bianchi's art (for 
other work in Ferrara, Modena, and elsewhere, v. Anal.), an 
enthroned Madonna with Saints, delicate in colour, most beauti- 
ful in drawing and facial types (note the S. Benedict and the 
Virgin): just as the National Gallery holds the masterpiece 
(likewise an enthroned Madonna) of Lorenzo Costa's pupil, the 
younger Ercole, called Ercole di Giulio Cesare de' Grandi. In 
both paintings the Virgin is seated on a throne, richly decorated 
in the Ferrarese manner, sometimes with grisailles painted on 
gold, and showing, in the latter case, the story of Adam and 
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Eve ; but in the work of Ercole Grand! one is impressed by the 
brilliancy of the colour, and especially by the noble figure of 
the warrior saint, S. William, standing, as on guard beside 
Madonna's throne, in full armour, the long hair falling loose 
about his mailed shoulders. 

The confusion of Yasari — who muddled up this Ercole di 
Giulio Oesare Grandi (of whom little is known, save that his 
life was spent in part in the service of the Este at Ferrara, and 
that it was ended in 1531) and the earlier Ercole di Roberti, 
classifying the work of both under one head, and assuming the 
amalgam thus made (instead of the younger Ercole, as was the 
fact) to be pupil of Lorenzo Costa — arose from a very natural 
mistake. It is the more to be regretted since Yasari was not 
very fair or favourable to the Ferrarese as a whole (the hard, 
bony fingers of the earlier men repelled rather than attracted 
him), and we might wish that those few whom he did mention 
were classified correctly. 

We have already noticed that the whole course of Bolognese 
art thus imported from Ferrara had been under the close 
patronage of the reigning dynasty of the Bentivogli ; but while 
the astute and politic House of Este maintained their position 
at Ferrara through all the changing currents of Italian politics, 
that of the Bentivogli (holding sway, like them, as nominal 
Yicars of the Church) was subject to the most frightful vicissi- 
tudes and disasters. Yet Sante and Giovanni Bentivoglio had 
loved to surround themselves with artists and men of letters 
from all parts of Italy, had sought to beautify the city, throw 
open its streets, build churches, and decorate palaces. 

Ginevra Sforza, the wife of first the one and then the other 
of these princes, had aroused Sante to commence the palace, 
which was then considered to be the most beautiful in Italy. 

It had five great halls, 244 vaulted rooms, rich with tapes- 
tries and regal furniture. The Loggia, which led from the third 
court to the garden, had been decorated by Lorenzo Costa with 
frescoes of the burning of Troy ; and Giovanni's own room 
Francia adorned with his famous frescoes of the story of Judith 
and Holofemes. In the garden without^ cool fountains plashed 
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THE OOURT OF FEBBAEA. 13 

their waters, white statues and busts gleamed in the sun. The 
granaries, the armouries^ and lodging-houses were set apart for 
the retainers, who were needed by Ginevra to guard her from 
the people's growing discontent. 

The final crash came in 1509 under the Papacy of the war- 
like Julius II., who advanced on Bologna at the head of his 
troops^ trusting rather in his temporal than his spiritual weapons. 
Giovanni Bentivoglio fled for his life with his wife and children, 
and the mob of Bologna, led by Ercole Marescotti, advanced on 
the Bentivogli Palace— their rallying-cry the words, "To pre- 
vent the vulture's return we must destroy his nest ! " 

It is said that the old Giovanni Bentivoglio— when he heard 
that bis palace, in which he had taken such delight, which had 
contained the lovely work in fresco of his painters Francia and 
Costa, which had become such a wondrous thing of fame and 
beauty, was a mere smouldering heap of ruin — ^became prostrated 
by this final catastrophe. All the splendour of his House, so 
famous for its love of art and beauty, seemed to be departed, 
and he wrote to his wife in such bitter terms of his ruin that 
she is said to have strangled herself. 

After the expulsion and ruin of his patron — whose portraits 
he had painted in the Bentivogli Chapel of B. Giacomo Maggiore, 
with whom he had been connected so intimately, and who had 
treated him so liberally — Lorenzo Costa might well feel that 
his position at Bologna was no longer tenable. The death of 
Mantegna in 1506 had made vacant the post of Court Painter 
at Mantua ; and when the Gonzaghi, and especially the cultured 
Princess Isabella d'Este, pressed him to take the vacancy, he no 
longer hesitated, but took up his abode with them in 1509. 

And it was for Isabella that he painted his ''Court of the 
Muses,'' — intended no doubt for her " Paradiso," and now in the 
Louvre along with Mantegna's " Triumph of Wisdom " and 
" Parnassus," — a quaint allegory quite in the style of the 
Humanistic Art of his new patrons, the composition perhaps 
suggested {v, Pt. IV. Ch. I.) by the Princess herself. 

But Francia meantime remained at Bologna, and attuned 
his sweet religious art to the demands of its Papal rulers. 
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Nothing perhaps more beautiful had he ever painted than his 
altarpiece of the Bentivogli Chapel of S. Giacomo Maggiore 
(dated 1449), with its exquisite adolescent figures of SS. Sebas- 
tian and Florian, its loveliest child-angels making music to 
Madonna where she sits enthroned. 

More purely devotional indeed in its tender pathos is his 
'' Virgin and Angels Weeping over the Dead Christ " (National 
Gallery), of which I also give an illustration. His frescoes of 
the story of Judith perished, as I have related ; but those of 
the Marriage of S. Catherine and her Entombment, forming 
part of a series painted in the Oratory of S. Cecilia (built by 
Giovanni Bentivoglio at Bologna in 1481), in company with 
Costa and a group of lesser Ferrarese artists — Tamarozzo, 
Chiodarolo, Amico Aspertini (Francia's work on the right and 
left of the altar) — have all the charm of the master and his 
fellow- worker Costa. And the galleries of Bologna and even 
of Northern Europe (t;. here Anal.) are rich in the works of 
this delightful painter. He has affinities with Perugino, drawn 
rather from a similar way of regarding the accepted subject^ a 
similar quietude of sweetly serene religious beauty. Like 
Perugino, the world of pain and struggle does not touch the 
people of his celestial city ; they have passed above and beyond 
the contest, and have drunk, it would seem, of the deep springs 
of everlasting content. 

But his colouring, with its beauties and limitations, remains 
based on the Ferrarese, and it is from Lorenzo Costa that he 
takes his first and dominant influence, though influencing him 
again in turn. 

For the art of a whole group of lesser craftsmen — ^Francia's 
own sons Giacomo and Giulio, the eclectic painters Bagnacavallo 
and Innocenzo da Imola (who, on the basis of Franda's teaching, 
superimpose ideas derived from Rafaelle, Fra Bartolommeo, 
even Dosso Dossi), as well as those I have lately mentioned, 
Aspertini, Chiodarolo, Tamaroccio (or Tamarozzo) — I shall refer 
the reader to my Analysis ; but here I shall take one pupil of 
Francia, who is of especial interest in his connection with the 
young Bafaelle's development. 
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THE GOUBT OF FEBBABA. 15 

Timoteo Viti or della Vite, bom probably in 1469, was sent 
from Urbino to learn the goldsniith's art in Bologna, and 
became attracted to the study of painting under Francia. 

A great affection seems to have existed between the master 
and this especial pupil: **Gone from me to-day*' — the master 
notes in his diary of the 4:th April 1495 — "is my dear Timoteo, 
" and may God grant him every blessing and good fortune." And 
indeed he seems to have been a courteous, sweet-tempered, and 
most lovable nature; he was twenty-seven when in 1495 he 
returned to Urbino. In 1501 he married Girolama, daughter 
of Guido Spaccioli, and died in 1532, spending the most of his 
later life and attaining chief magistracy within the little capital 
of the Montef eltri. 

Of the vexed question of his influence over Kafaelle it may 
suffice here to say that Morelli, in a piece of very vigorous and 
brilliant criticism, attacked Yasari's suggestion that Timoteo 
— a grown man and completed artist — was influenced by the 
work of Bafaelle when a boy of twelve years. This influence 
(based on the strong internal resemblance of certain paintings) 
was, as Morelli very naturally suggests, exactly opposite, 
Bafaelle gaining his first impressions of art at Urbino from 
his fellow-townsman, della Vita 

A picture which comes very strongly into the controversy is 
the damaged, but most interesting, tempera picture of the Brera 
(Virgin and Child between SS. Crescentius and Vitalis) — 
Timoteo's earliest known work after leaving Francia's bottega. 
Among later works, the S. Margaret with the Chained Dragon 
(Morelli Collection), the Magdalen (1508-1509, Bologna Gallery), 
with her long golden hair, and she who in the altarpiece of 
Cagli stretches her hands to the risen Christ, are of typical 
interest, the latter (a signed work) being very ** Raphaelesque." 

Here, again, we come upon a whole group of lesser crafts- 
men, whose work I have treated (t7. Anal.) elsewhere in detail. 
Gianbattista Benvenuti, for instance, called TOrtolano (the 
gardener)^ an artist of real interest, whose work we may see 
in the National Gallery (he died about 1525); Cagliarino, the 
shoemaker; Mazzolino, whom Morelli called "the glow-worm," 
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from his brilliant, gem-like colouring, and his almost Flemish 
finish — even such early workers as Stef ano or Bono of Ferrara, 
as Goltellino, or Oriolo, or Domenioo Panetti, who date back 
to the days of H Oosm^ and in some cases of Pisanello. With 
these we touch the beginning, with Mazzolino (1441-1530) the 
end of the lesser men of the great Ferrarese school. When 
Tasso came to the Court of Ferrara in 1566, the tradition of 
Ferrarese art had already disappeared, and to us there remains 
now only to study the work of two painters, whose genius lights 
up its conclusion. 

Giovanni Lutero, called Dosso Dossi, is a painter who is 
thoroughly Ferrarese in character. 

Bom in 1479, studying perhaps under the Ferrarese Fanetti 
or even Lorenzo Costa, he entered the service of the Dukes of 
Ferrara at a time when that Court was at its most brilliant 
epoch, when the cultured and politic Alfonso I. — who had 
visited England, France, and the Netherlands to study their 
political and commercial development, who was himself the 
best gunsmith of his age— was on the Ducal throne; at an 
epoch, too, when Boiardo's genius had already appeared, and 
Ariosto's brilliant qualities were at their zenith. 

Duke Borso had long since been succeeded by Ercole I., 
the legitimate son of Niccolo III. and that third wife whom we 
have seen in dead Parisina's place, Bicdarda de Saluces. Duke 
Ercole had commenced his reign (1471) amid the usual con- 
spiracies and reprisals, in which Kiccolo, a son of LeoneUo, 
had perished beneath the headsman in the Castello ; and later 
a politic marriage with Eleonora of Aragon, daughter of the 
TCin g of Naples, had strengthened the ruler's hand. One 
daughter of this marriage was that famous and cultured 
Princess, Isabella d'Este, who was betrothed in 1480 to 
Gianfrancesco Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua; while her sister, 
Beatrice d'Este, was wedded with great pomp and splendour 
in 1490 to Lodovico il Moro. And the connection thus 
formed with the Court of Milan led to another marriage 
— that of Anna Sforza with Duke Ercole's eldest son, 
Alfonso d'Este, who had been bom in 1476 within the Schi* 
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fanoia Palace, and was godson of the two republics of Venice 
and Florence. 

On the death of Anna Sforza in childbirth, in 1494, Alfonso 
became betrothed, at the pressing instance of Pope Alexander 
VI., to the too famous Lucrezia Borgia. Duke Hercules had 
met the first suggestion of union with a refusal, but gave 
way when he found the Pope supported by King Louis of 
France; and Alfonso, at the head of a brilliant cavalcade, 
entered the Porta Popolo of Bome in December of 1501 to 
claim his bride. In treating of Pinturicchio's frescoes, in a 
later volume (Pt. VIII.) of this series, the brilliant and baleful 
figure of Lucrezia Borgia will enter our story ; but it is fair 
to say here that her married life at Ferrara at least seems 
blamelessly domestic, and that her death in 1509 was regretted 
throughout the city. The reign of the Duke Ercole, and that 
of his son Alfonso, who ruled Ferrara after him from 1505-1534, 
mark perhaps the summit of that splendour and refinement for 
which the city of the Este was famous. For a long while 
already Ferrara had been a centre of half-feudal but thoroughly 
Humanistic culture, which centred in the brilliant circle of the 
Court — a Court in which the pageantry of daily life, hunting 
parties, masques, receptions. State pageants, theatre pieces, 
assumed forms of splendour which few, if any, Courts of Italy 
could equal. The splendid processional functions date back 
as far as Duke Borso, who was met at the gates of Beggio (1453) 
by the patron saint of the town, S. Prospero, attended by 
angels, lawgivers. Justice, Charity, finally Csesar himself with 
seven beautiful women (the seven Virtues whom the Prince was 
to follow). In Ferrara itself, later on, at the marriage of 
Alfonso and Lucrezia Borgia, the comedies of Plautus were 
represented in a style of lavish magnificence. It is true that 
Isabella d'Este, who was present and averse to this marriage, 
found the whole performance somewhat dull and chilling ; she 
would have found it possibly still more so but for the ballets 
which formed the interludes of the comedy. For at Ferrara 
no comedy was given without its ^^Moresca" (ballet), and 
these are known to have included torch-dances, dances of 

B 
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polcinelli, or fools armed with bladders, Apollo singing an ode 
with his lyre's accompaniment, Venus, Bacchus, Roman war- 
riors, youths clad in twisted ivy, savages — ^a brilliant medley 
which had no connection with, and often overshadowed, the 
original piece. The money spent on these scenic performances, 
which lasted sometimes till three in the morning, must have been 
very considerable. At the time of Lucrezia Borgia's marriage the 
Duke showed his guests 110 costumes which were to be worn 
in the comedies ; and it was estimated that on the performance 
of the <' MensBchmi" at Ferrara (1486) more than a thousand 
ducats were spent. 

Of course we know that there was another side to this life of 
princely hospitality, of lavish splendour. 

Beneath all this (as we have seen) a searching, an almost 
crushing system oi taxation drained the province dry, in spite of 
its immense natural fertility ; a tortuous and far-seeing policy — 
a cunning medley ci external culture and political astuteness — 
alone preserved the ascendency of the great House and the safety 
of the St^te in the midst of dangerous and threatening enemies 
and neighbours. 

But without all was brilliant, cultured, sumptuous — a rich 
display of urbane learning, the golden veins of poetic genius 
and artistic productiveness fostered by an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic patronage ; the Masque and the Drama, the pageantry 
of Oourt life, its diplomacy and love intrigues, painting and 
music, poetry and scholarship; the antique and the modem 
elements of life, blending into something different from both, 
and tinged with the strange beauty of some chivalrous romance. 
It is just this romantic quality which is the keynote of Ariosto's 
poetry, and is equally the keynote of Dosso Dossi's painting ; 
and both had deiived it, without doubt, from the very atmos- 
phere of that brilliant court in which they both moved, and were 
famous figures. 

The very names of these Princes of Este — Meliaduse, 
Leonello, Rinaldo, Ippolito, Ferrante, and among the women 
Ginevra, Isotta, Lucrezia, and Cammilla — ring on our ears 
like those of some errant paladins or lovelorn maidens within 
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those haunted forests of the " Orlando Furioso," which Ariosto 
wrote for the Cardinal Ippolito d'Este — ^that "... generosa 
Ercidea proles Omamenio e splendor dd Secol nodro ; " and ex- 
pressed, through the potent virtues of old Merlin's magio 
(Oanto III.), the past and present glories of the House. 

And thus it seems appropriate to Ferrara that S. George is 
there the favoured Saint, whose figure appears on the coins of 
the city, on the altar of her Cathedral, in the paintings of 
Pisanello and Dosso, who even takes part in a Masque at the 
State entry of Niccolo II., and whose treasured relics (a bone of 
his arm, a fragment of his skull and of his standard) are carried 
forth in procession from the Cathedral in times of trouble or 
pestilence. 

In a fine descriptive passage Cav. Adolfo Yenturi has 
given ^ old Cosimo Tura's rendering of the legendary combat, 
which he painted within Ferrara Cathedral : " The ^int, with 
" feet firmly planted in the stirrups, thrusts the lance with all 
" his force into the skull of the Dragon, and at the same time 
" recoils in horror at the sight of the monster writhing in con- 
" tortious, and extending its wings. . . . The horse's hoof firmly 
" presses the Dragon's neck, while the animal raises his forelegs, 
" as if to take a leap." And, indeed, we feel that the Christian 
knight of Cappodocia, who thus conquered the Dragon of the 
Marsh, and handed him over to the rescued Princess Sabra to be 
led by his belt, "cowwe le ehien le plm dotix^**^ is just the 
romantic figure which would appeal to these Princes of Este, 
and, through them, to their faithful subjects and to the poets 
and artists of their Court. Ariosto was, in fact, the friend of 
Dosso Dossi, and had mentioned him ("Orlando Furioso," 
xxxiii. 2) in the same breath with Leonardo, with Mantegna 
and Giovanni Bellini ; and the effect of the poet's inspiration, 
often in the general conception, sometimes even in the choice of 
subject («.<7. Lord Brownlow's picture of " Orlando wrestling with 
Rodomonte," the giant whose sonorous name so delighted the 
poet that after he hit on it he bade them ring all the bells of 

> V. Op. cit. > »'/k» J^^ende dore4" 
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Ferrara !) shows itself in the work of both Battista and Dosso 
Dossi. 

Not that Dosso does not show out to us as a great master of 
religious painting ; his great altarpiece of the Ferrara Gallery, 
which, damaged as it is, gave me a new insight into his splendid 
qualities as a colourist when I visited Ferrara this year, and, in 
a somewhat less degree, his painting of the Dresden Gallery, 
where the four Fathers of the Church — SS. Gregory, Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Jerome — are grouped around the adoring Virgin, 
would alone place him among the great Italian religious painters. 
But it is as a romantic painter that he appeals to us, I think, 
yet more intimately. What a mystery of romantic attraction 
dwells in his turbaned " Circ^" of the Borghese Villa, her con- 
templative hound and parrot at her side, the little wax puppets 
of the spellbound hung up against a neighbouring tree ; and how 
quaintly the same subject is varied in Mr. Benson's picture 
(lately exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club), where the 
fair sorceress is seated, crowned with flowers and naked, save 
for the green drapery on her knees, where a white puppy 
(which of her lovers, we wonder ?) is lost in contemplation, and 
a spoon-bill stands most gravely before her. 

In the Marquis of Northampton's ** Vertumnus and Pomona " 
(if that be the real subject) Dosso and his brother Battista have 
painted one of the most delicately beautiful nude figures 
bequeathed us by the whole Renaissance: she lies asleep 
beneath the overhanging lemon trees, her white form showing 
against the rich green of the leaves and the golden fruit, while 
an old woman (Vertumnus disguised ?) watches over her slumbers, 
and in the sky above the wide-stretching landscape five Amorini, 
with their arrows and little bows, seem as if drawn direct from 
Titian's inspiration. For the great Venetian master of colour 
had visited the Court of Duke Alfonso (painting for him 
perhaps the ^'Baccanale" of the Madrid Collection), and 
without doubt had known and influenced the Dossi; he had 
been lodged in the Castello, with his assistants or pupils, during 
February and March of 1516, and we have still the account of 
their weekly rations — salad, oil, s^t meo^t, cheese, chestnuts, and 
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oranges, with wax candles^ and a liberal allowance of wine. 
For a moment shall we pause to picture to ourselves what 
treasures of art that grim old Oastle of the Este then possessed 
— ^treasures now scattered to every Museum and Gallery of 
Europe ? From Titian himself, then (at the age of thirty-nine) in 
all the mastery of his magnificent talent, came, in 1516 or very 
little later, the ** Sacrifice of Venus^** the " Arrival of Bacchus at 
Naxoa " (both now in the Prado Museum), the superb " Bacchus 
and Ariadne *' (a gem of our London National Gallery), and that 
" Baccancde " or " Feast of the Gods ** (at Alnwick Castle, see 
Venetian School, in Fart YI. of this Series), which he had com- 
pleted for his old master, Gian Bellini. These four glorious 
creations were enshrined in the Alabaster Chamber (where San 
Daniele had painted another scene from the Bacchic legend), 
whose ceiling Dosso had gilded, and frescoed with that Homeric 
scandal of Mars, Venus, and Vulcan, which had been so quaintly 
rendered by his predecessors in the Schifanoia ; while perhaps 
the Venetian sculptor Lombardo had worked on those white 
marble walls which gave its title to the lovely room. But 
beyond these works Titian had painted the portrait of his 
Ducal patron, Alfonso I., and that noble *^ Christ vnth the Tribute 
Monei/f* which is now treasured in the Dresden Collection. 
Here, too, were Dosso's portraits of Alfonso I. and of his 
father, Duke Ercole I. (both now at Modena, but damaged), 
and the same master's ** Oirce " (Villa Borghese at Rome), 
together with Garofalo's ^^ Mars, Venus, and Love** (v. illustra- 
tion), *^ Triumph of Bacchus,** and ** Pallas and Neptune** — all 
of which last (v. Anal.) are now in the Dresden Gallery. 

Besides all these — though Piero della Francesca's frescoes for 
Duke Borso had, it would seem, by this time already perished — 
we must include Dosso's frescoes still surviving in the Sala of 
Aurora, the frescoes (looking toward the Terrace) of the 
*' Harvest** and the "Triumph of Bacchtis and Ariadne^** the 
cartoons which Bafaelle had given to Duke Alfonso I., the 
bronze head from Michelangelo's great statue of Pope Julius II. 
at Bologna {v. Michelangelo, in Part IX. of this Series), and 
that marvellous collection of armour for which great sculptors 
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and medallists, such as Pisanello or Verrocchio, seem to have 
often supplied the design. That was indeed a priceless treasure 
of art which the Cardinal-Legate found waiting for him, when, 
on the fall of the great House of Este, he came to ransack this 
old stronghold of their race. 

But though Dosso may have been influenced by Titian, as we 
have just noted (v. illuslaration) in the " Vertummis and Pomona,'' 
what he adapts he is strong enough to make his own, and from 
first to last he remains a true Ferrarese. Much of the work 
assigned to him in the Dresden Gallery (eight pictures are there 
under his name) was probably only composed by him, and 
finished by his pupil Girolamo da Carpi. I refer to such pictures 
as the "Justice," "Peace," "A Dream," and "Hora with 
Apollo's Chariot;" while other pictxures there ("Judith and 
Holof ernes," "Rape of (Janymede," "Opportunity") are 
probably by Girolamo's unassisted hand. The son of a painter 
who had served the Duchessa Lucrezia (Borgia), the latter had 
been himself employed in the Ducal service, had assisted Dosso 
in the decorations of the Belvedere (a country villa of the 
Ferrarese Dukes), and had also worked under Garofalo; his 
only signed and certain work (dated 1530) is the " Adoration of 
the Magi " in S. Martino of Bologna. A fairly prolific painter, 
Dosso's work appears in many private and public galleries (for 
details v. Anal.). I will only mention two more here, the 
quaint " Nymph pursued by a Satyr " of the Pitti Gallery (half- 
figures, was catalogued under Giorgione), and the "Muse 
inspiring a Court Poet" of the National Gallery, where the 
inspiration seems to be conveyed by yelling into the poet's ear 
— a system not adopted, we venture to hope, in the Court of 
Ferrara, but which might be commended to the attention of later 
Poet-Laureates. 

And now we come to the last of the Ferrarese school, a very 
charming and attractive artist, Benvenuto Tisi da Garofalo, 
called generally Garofalo — from his birthplace, a little village in 
the Polisena, or from the fact that he painted a gillyflower 
(garo/ano) in several of his paintings. In his day (he was born 
in 1481), art had begun already to become eclectic. We have 
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seen this, in fact, in the case of such Bolognese as Innocenzo da 
Imola and Bagnacavallo {v. Anal.) : and many were Benvenuto 
Tisi's artistic peregrinations. Commencing his studies under 
Domenico Fanetti at Ferrara, he is attracted when but 
seventeen to Boccaccino of Cremona; he wanders in 1497 to 
Rome, then enters Costa's school at Bologna^ then returns (1504) 
to Ferrara and becomes the friend of the Dossi ; wanders back 
again to Rome when Michelangelo's divine frescoes hung, new 
and glorious, on the walls of the Sistina, and finally ends his 
long life at Ferrara. 

But though he studies and takes from all these, from Dosso 
Dossi, Costa, even (without advantage) from the later Romans, 
he remains individual in feeling and colouring, and with a charm 
that is his own. In an essay on *' Intensive Criticism " I noticed 
especially that, in studying Garofalo's paintings in the Dresden 
Gallery, one finds his peculiar flesh tints — ^the dead white of 
his women's flesh, the red-coloured tones of his male figures — 
reappear in all his paintings. "And yet again," I said, "to 
" take an instance from the same painter, the type of his women's 
" heads, the sweet oval face set in its golden or light-brown hair, 
"appears through all his paintings, whether it be Yenus or 
" Madonna that she calls herself, whether it be in Dresden or the 
" National Gallery." The " Mars and Venus " of the Dresden 
Gallery {v. illustration), and the " Foseidon and Athena " of the 
same collection, axe good specimens of Garofalo's work, the face 
of the Yenus being thoroughly typical of this artist. 

In a recent visit I found Ferrara^ in her Cathedral and het 
Gallery (v. the Virgin Enthroned and the large Crucifixion), to 
be rich in his work ; hardly less so is Rome (Borghese Yilla), 
and Milan, Munich, Dresden, Berlin, London (v. Vision of S> 
Augustine — National Gallery), share in his numerous paintings. 
At Ferrara, too, do not omit the frescoes on the ceiling of the 
Seminario ; and Garof alo's portraits (t;. the lovely woman of the 
Modena Gallery, given both to Falma and Giorgione), and his 
own likeness (more coarsely painted, in the Morelli Collection) 
are of real interest. 

The end of his long life seems a sad one. He had lost the 
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use of one eye already, when he was but thirty, and eight years 
before his death (at the age of seventy-eight), he became totally 
blind. He supported this last trial with the courage and the 
eheerful serenity which seems typical of his work in art ; 
music, we are told, was a great solace to him in those long 
hours of age and darkness. And when he died (in 1559) the 
list of the great artists of the Ferrarese school seems to find its 
termination ; when the poet Torquato Tasso came to the Court 
in 1565, the memories of that great art and its masters 
survived, but there was none worthy to continue the tradition. 

Yet the Oourt life still remained, in all its brilliance, 
enough to enchant and dazzle the handsome and susceptible 
young poet^ famous already as the author of '^ Einaldo," though 
he was but twenty-one years of age. Alfonso II. had then 
just arranged his second nuptials, which it was hoped would 
at length bless the House of Este with an heir. The Cardinal, 
his special patron, welcomed the young poet with distinctive 
honours, and after a while he was invited to sit at table with 
the Princesses, the sisters of the Duke, among whom was the 
Princess Leonora d'Este. This Princess — a charming woman 
of high attainments and character, and with a certain poetic 
gift — as well as her sister Lucrezia, were full of interest and 
sympathy for the brilliant young poet : Lucrezia married (not 
too happily, in 1570) into the House of the della Eovere, but 
Leonora never wedded. It was in 1573, the year after he had 
passed from the service of Cardinal Louis d'Este into that of 
Alfonso IL, that Tasso's pastoral play of " Aminta " was pro- 
duced in the garden of the Palace of Belriguardo, and was 
received with universal enthusiasm. Treated as a friend rather 
than a dependant by his patrons, in the midst of a brilliant 
society, and universally admired for his genius^ nothing seemed 
wanting to the poet's success. 

Yet already the shadow of the decadence had settled on 
Italy. Success itself brought Tasso jealousy and intrigues, 
which were exaggerated by his nervous temperament ; and the 
dimaz was reached when his great poem of the ** Gerumlemme 
Liberata" was received (1575) with grudging and varied criti- 
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cism, and even threatened with expurgation at the hands of the 
Holy Office. 

The coldness of his Prince (to whom offers to the poet from 
the Duke of Florence had been repeated), the belief that his 
life was no longer safe, — even his own scruples now aroused 
as to the orthodoxy of his glorious poem, seemed to have 
temporarily unhinged his mind ; and in June of 1577 he threw 
himself, in a moment of frenzy, upon one of Lucrezia's servants 
within the Princesses' own apartment. A month later he fled 
from Ferrara ; and, though a sojourn amid the soothing beauty 
of Sorrento seemed to restore his mental balance, the lute was 
broken, the sweet music turned to jangling discord. A later 
visit to Ferrara only renewed the trouble; and indiscreet 
criticism of the House of Este led to s^ven years of imprison- 
ment, which completed the ruin of that brilliant intellect. This 
tragedy of Tasso's life, his dangerous and imprudent attach- 
ments, his affection for the Princess Lucrezia, his romantic 
devotion to Leonora d'Este, his imprisonment, insanity, and 
death, are but the struggles of a highly-gifted, though too 
sensitive, nature with the stifling conditions of the later 
decadence — a society becoming stiffened in hide-bound Spanish 
etiquette and precedence and convention, dominated by the en- 
thralling fear (Tasso's own chief terror and dread — v, his corre- 
spondence of 1576-77) of the omnipotent Inquisition. 

Meanwhile the love of splendour and display, always a 
characteristic of these Princes of Este, had become exaggerated 
into a passion in this last Duke^ Alfonso II. His three 
marriages — ^with Lucrezia de' Medici (1558), Barbara of Austria 
(1565)^ and Margarita Gonzaga (1579) — though they gave him 
no male issue, were each the occasion for splendid pomp of 
entry followed by Masquerade and festival. At the second of 
these nuptials a " Temple of Love " was erected not far from 
the old Oastello, and a hundred gentlemen took part in a sort 
of allegoric Masque or Pageant. At the third an extempore 
Castle was erected, surrounded by a moat, and called the " Isola 
Beata " (tJie Happy Isle)^ but scarcely bore out its title ; for the 
programme being its attack at nighty in torch-light, by gentlemen 
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of the Court, clad in complete mail, several of these fell from 
a broken scaling-ladder into the moat below and were engxilf ed 
with their heavy armour in the mud. In 1560 Duke Alfonso II. 
led a suite of four thousand persons to aid the Emperor against 
the Turks, and astonished the northern Court by the magnifi- 
cence of their costumes of velvet, silk, and gold brocade: 
fortunately, perhaps, for these gay butterflies, the death of the 
Sultan spared them the stem arbitrament of war. It is fair, 
perhaps, to say that this Duke was generous to the courtiers 
around him, though he often showed himself as suspicious of 
their motives and actions as he was uncompromising on their 
orthodoxy; and that, though painters no longer flourished at 
Ferrara, Alfonso II. was a constant patron of letters, and him- 
self an enthusiastic numismatist, placing the learned expert 
iEneas Yico in charge of one of the finest collections of medals 
in Europe. Not Tasso alone, we may remember, but Giovanni 
Battista Guarini wooed the Muses at Alfonso's court, and almost 
rivalled the suavity of style, the polished and exquisite elegance 
of the ^^Aminta" in his ^^ Pastor Fido*' ; where Amaryllis or 
Dorinda sigh out their leisured love plaints, full of quaint 
antithesis ^ and classic imagery, to their shepherd swains Silvio, 
Mirtillo, or Satiro, amid the sunny hillsides of Arcady, where 
there is time to kill an hour over the analysis of a kiss— 

*' Amor ti ttava, Ergatto, 
Come ape tuol, neUe due fretohe ro$e 
Di qudle Idbhra ateoso " 

— or the daintiest dissection of Amaryllis' blush — 

**JlbelvoUo 
AvezH %nvid^a all onorata hocea, 
E s'adomaate cmch* egli 
Delia purpurea eua pompoea veeta^ 
Qtfon volesse dir : Son beUo aneke to.'* 

1 As Mirtillo oommences his plaint : 

*' Cruda AmariUiy ehe ool nom>e aneora 
lyama/Ty ahi lasso/ amaramante inteffnV 
And ao forth till he tells her, if speech offend, he will die of aUent passion — 
** Tmi morro Uu)endo," But be not alarmed, gentle reader, for his safety ! No 
Arcadian shepherd, of the many I have known, eyer yet died of over-reticence 
on his love affairs. 
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and where we scarcely need the author's warning that ''the 
story is of his fancy (i finia tutta la favola), and fanciful is all 
that enters into it." 

Tet behind these quaint conceits of courtier poets, the 
exquisitely turned verses, the rich costumes, the splendid 
pageantry of State, we have to note that the money thus 
lavished in vain display was enormous, and was met by 
merciless taxation, which ruined many families, and pressed 
alike on noble and citizen. The unpopularity of the Duke was 
increased by his passion for the chase, which, for his selfish 
pleasure, he debarred from any of his subjects (even a noble 
could only^ and then by special order, hunt for one day in an 
exactly prescribed manner), and which reached such a point 
that the country became overrun with wolves from his vast 
preserves, while the bodies of poachers were hung up in 
Ferrara with the pheasants they had taken attached to their 
feet. 

And already the foreboding of its end begins to reach the 
last of the brilliant Renaissance Courts of Italy. All around 
Italian society was in a state of decline and degeneration, 
under the mastery of the stranger, or abandoned to slow 
internal decay. The hopes of Alfonso II. to obtain a legitimate 
heir had again proved fruitless ; and the tradition of an earlier, 
more forceful age, which had, both in Leonello's and his brother's 
case, passed on the succession to natural children, could no 
longer, it seems, be applied in this age of the Counter Refor- 
mation. 

The year after Alfonso's death (1597) Clement YIII. 
annexed Ferrara to the States of the Church, on the plea that 
Cesare d'Este, the heir to the Ducal throne by a collateral 
branch, was disqualified by illegitimacy. 

The House of Este must then migrate from its stronghold 
of centuries to Modena. The Cardinal-Legate ransacked the 
old Palace, and tore from their home its art treasures: the 
city became desolate, its trade neglected, its streets empty and 
grass-grown, its art a thing forgotten— only the immortal name 
of its great poets, Boiardo, Ariosto^ above all the unhappy Tasso, 
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sounding yet into the ears of the great world without. It has 
been left to a later and quite modem criticism to unearth an 
art which is so full of character and of individual interest, so 
intimately bound up with that brilliant race of Princes who 
were its patrons; and it is hoped that even this necessarily 
brief survey may do something in the way of developing that 
knowledge^ or, at the leasts of stimulating that interest. 
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THE "CASTELLO" OF THE DUKES OF FERRARA 



CHAPTER II. 

CORREOOIO AT FaRMA. 

Fbom the art of Ferrara — which we have now followed out, 
from the severity of II Cosm^ and Del Oossa to the brilliant 
romanticism of the Dossi — ^we proceed, as by a natural sequence, 
to. that new school of painting which the genius of Correggio 
initiated at Parma. Out of the old hardness has come the 
softest, the most brilliant beauty-bloom ; out of Oosimo's bony 
fingers, with the sad severe faces, the angular drapery, has been 
at length evolved the wanton roguishness of Leda's companions, 
the delicious children — who must smile, even before the austere 
S. Bernard, and sport with the warrior S. George's armotjr — 
and those adolescent genii, those saints and angels who wait in 
the outer courts of Heaven, or flash up, as if caught by some 
sudden ecstasy of rapture, into the vaporous golden light. 

For amid much contending criticism, I think this much we 
may take as proved for certain, that the art of Antonio Allegri 
was derived from the art of the Ferrarese, then dominant 
within the Emilia. Bom near Modena (1494) from the union 
of Pellegrino Allegri and Bernardina Piazzoli, he may very 
probably have learnt the elements of his art from his uncle, 
Lorenzo Allegri. At least in favour of this view we may quote 
Tiraboschi's very sensible conclusion: *'Now since he had an 
"uncle, who was a painter, though perhaps a mediocre one, is 
" it not probable that he learnt the elements of his art from 
" him ? ** And at least, too, it is worth our remembering the 
tradition (based on a passage in the Modanese Chronicle of 
Tommasino de' Bianchi) which made Antonio a pupil of 
Francesco Bianchi, called II Frarr^ (v. Anal.); from which 
point of view Morelli argues ''that his gifted pupil froi^ 

«9 
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'^Correggio, who may well have spent his thirteenth year 
'*(1507 or 1508) under Bianchi's guidance^ was sent by the 
'* latter to perfect himself in the studio of Francia." 

Tet if Ferrarese art forms one great influence in the 
development of Gorreggio's genius^ in another direction he 
surely took largely from the message given by Mantegna. 

That very Dresden altarpiece, painted in his twentieth 
year for the Franciscans of Correggio, jrom which Morelli traces 
his Ferrarese genealogy, shows in the enthroned Madonna 
a reminiscence of Andrea's '' Madonna of the Victory " {v, Pt. 
lY. Oh. I.) ; even the canopy and ovals of the famous Mantuan's 
picture reappear in the decorations of the Camera di S. Facdo ; 
and the naked and draped youths who light their torches in 
Caesar's Triumph have, perhaps^ given the first suggestion for 
those glorious genii who bum incense around the Cupola of 
Parma Duomo. 

But the Franciscan altarpiece just mentioned is undoubtedly 
our strongest due. For this painting, the first fully authenti- 
cated work of our Master, commissioned in August of 1514 and 
completed in the April foUowing, is clearly based on Mantegna's 
" Lady of the Victory," — the pose of the Virgin, the extended 
hand, the treatment of the throne, even the grouping of the 
attendant Saints all borrowed from the Mantuan masterpiece.^ 
And developing the clue thus found, comparing it with others 
of Mantegna's pictures (such as the frescoed '< Holy Family '' 
in his chapel at S. Andrea of Mantua) a number of yet earlier 
works may be traced, in which Allegri antedates his Franciscan 
Madonna. The charming Madonna with singing angels of the 
Uffi2d (once attributed to Titian!) claims a first place among 
these ; then the Bolognini (Milan), Malaspina (Pavia), Campori 
(Modena)^ and Sigmaringen Madonnas — this last a gem of 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem's collection — and two works in 
English collections, Mr. Benson's painting of '^ Christ taking 
leave of His Mother " and Lord Ashburton's " SS. Martha, Mary, 

1 If the reader compares my plate here of the *' Virgin of S. Franda'* with 
that, given in Pt. IV., of " Onr Lady of the Victory," he will at once trace my 
meaningf 
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Leonard, and Peter." These works have for as an especial 
interest, for they all mark the steps with which the young 
Allegri — inspired not alone by Mantegna but by the Ferrarese 
around him, by Bianchi perhaps especially, and by Gosta, whom 
we have seen to succeed Mantegna at the Mantuan Court — 
climbed up to individual expression in his art, while yet amid 
the quiet home influences of his native township of Oorreggio. 

For Oorreggio, which gave to Antonio Allegri his best- 
known name, which saw the first expansion of his genius, was 
a township not without importance, with its own reigning 
family, its own little Court ; the House of the Corregeschi had 
been established in that city since the year 1000 A.D., had 
made wars and alliances with the neighbouring princedoms, 
had married into the families of the Scaligeri (Verona), the 
Carrara (Padua), the Boiardi, even sometimes the Yisconti of 
Milan, the Qonzaghi of Mantua, the Estensi of Ferrara ; and 
under their chief Ghiberto, early in the fourteenth century, had 
even for a time obtained the lordship of Parma. 

Ghiberto was a friend to the poet Petrarca, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made at Avignon, and who dedicated to the Lord 
of Correggio his treatise ^^De remediis vMusque fortunas" ; 
pressed hard by his fierce struggles with the Boss! of Parma 
and the Sanvitali, he took the step of selling the city of Parma 
to the Yisconti of Milan — an inglorious transaction^ but one 
not infrequent in Italian political morality. 

And in these days of Antonio's youth, when the splendid 
Court of Isabella d'Este was at its zenith at Mantua, Veronica 
Gambara, a daughter of Gianfrancesoo Gambara and Alda of 
the House of Pio at Carpi, came to Correggio as the bride of 
another Ghiberto. Bather plain in her features, but with a 
splendidly formed figure ("if Veronica's face," wrote Binaldo 
Corso, " had agreed with the rest of her person, she would have 
been faultlessly beautiful ") and a most cultivated intelligence 
(she wrote Sonnets and Latin verse, and was an indefatigable 
reader), she seems yet thoroughly feminine in her tastes and 
sympathies. " I want some Florentine plush," she writes in one 
letter (Rime e leitere); ^*I am tired of Flemish, French, and 
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** English cloths :" and to her daughter Costanza, who had married 
a Gonzaga of Novellara — <'Tell the shoemaker to make the 
" slippers somewhat narrower^ about half a finger's breadth," in 
view of some approaching festa ; while her fondness for jewels 
was well known. 

And, to satisfy her passion for discussions on subjects of art 
and learning, she contrived to gather round her a little coterie 
of men of letters, philosophers^ and artists. Ariosto, Bembo, 
and Molza were among their number; pre-eminent amongst 
them was the physician and philosopher Gianbattista Lombardi ; 
even the Emperor Charles Y. had visited her on two occasions 
(1530 and 1532)^ and took a pleasure in her friendship. 

With such a kindred spirit as the Marchesa of Mantua, 
Isabella d'Este, she was naturally on terms of the closest 
friendship. Knowing this latter's passion for art and things 
artistic, she had no doubt written to her of Oorreggio's early 
promise, and it is interesting to find her mentioning him, in one 
of her letters to Isabella, with a sort of affectionate pride as 
" our Antonio." 

The painting for the Minorite Friars of S. Francesco of 
Oorreggio (1515), and other lesser works (t;. Anal.), had alrectdy, 
in fact, brought Antonio into notice, before he arrived at Parma 
in 1518: that I take as the date of his arrival, though he 
appears at Oorreggio as witness to a deed in January of that 
year. 

While the great Houses of Este at Ferrara, of the Benti- 
vogli at Bologna, and the Gonzaghi at Mantua, were filling their 
subject-cities with the glorious art of the Revival, the city of 
Parma, lying on the great highway which the consul EmUius 
Lepidus had made between Rimini and Piacenza, dependent on 
her commerce, her great religious bodies, her burghers, had 
evolved no spontaneous expression of art. She seemed to feel 
already her deficiency ; she offered a welcome to such artists as 
the Oremonese Tacconi, and Bembo, and Sacchi, as Cristoforo 
Oaselli, the pupil of the Bellini, as the later and more eclectic 
Araldi. Even in the midst of political reverses she built the 
glorious churches of S. Giovanni Evangelista and S. Maria della 
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Steocata ; and it was at the height of this enthusiasm for things 
beautiful, at the very psychological moment of its requirement, 
that Correggio arrived in the city. 

At this time the Donna Giovanna Fiacenza, the daughter of 
a nobleman of Parma, was Abbess of the donvent of S. Paolo 
in that city. Her appointment of her kinsman, the Oavaliere 
Scipione Montino della Bosa, to be her homme d^q^cUres and 
administrator, had given great offence to the Garimberti family, 
who had held that office; and encounters with the sword 
had followed, in which a Garimberti had unhi4>pily fallen by 
Sdpione's hand. 

Within such a convent as this, in Italy of the early six- 
teenth century — ^filled with beautiful young women of the 
noble houses, who had been often placed there for purpose 
of retreat — ^there was no such severe asceticism as reappeared 
in the later Catholic revival. Visitors were frequent, and 
might be received by the sisters at the grating ; presents might 
be accepted from relatives, friends, perhaps admirers — ^perfumes, 
gloves, trinkets, sweetmeats, even some amorous sonnet, to be 
hidden away furtively and read at later leisure. Meanwhile 
the doors were often opened to some fashionable or wealthy 
visitor — a music master, an elegant abb^, must enter to give 
a lesson — or some foreign nobleman was visiting, by permission, 
the works of art in the religious houses. And within from the 
cells' there would come the sound of merry voices, the music of 
the lute or harpsichord accompanying perhaps some '' canzone," 
the laughter of the girls at some jest or amusing anecdote, 
or hint of a slight personal scandal. For in this pleasant 
seclusion they were not in all things dead to the worlds or 
proof (some voices said) against the little god who bends his 
bow against frail hearts. " Lovers " (says Bicci, and he gives 
his references) '^ as fervent as any who praised the ladies of the 
'' outside world, lauded their charms, and when passion agitated 
" their hearts it was whispered that they did not always prove 
" severe." 

Into such a convent as this Antonio Allegri was summoned 
to decorate the reception chamber of the Abbess^ through the 
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good offices probably of the Cavaliere Scipione. In the pave- 
ment laid down bj a previous Abbess (Maria Benedetti, 1471- 
1486) had been set figures of fair ladies and cavaliers, flaming 
hearts^ and such mottoes as " Solo in te aperOf Boaa I ** and ^^Caro U 
mio Tesoro ; " and we may imagine that the Badessa Giovanna, in 
her first interview with the young artist of Oorreggio, did not indi- 
cate any necessary return to a severer view of life and its duties. 

For the subjects of these frescoes are entirely taken from 
heathen mythology. Over the fireplace Diana the huntress 
drives her chariot; on the domed ceiling are loveliest little 
children — nude, roguish, laughing '' putti," — circled with wreaths 
of fruit and twisted vines ; in the lunettes beneath, such sub- 
jects as the Graces, Adonis, Ceres, and Leucotho4, Juno chas- 
tised (hung naked by the wrists from the vault of heaven), 
Minerva^ the Fates (even these not severely conceived, but three 
beautiful winged girls spinning), a satyr drinking, and similar 
half -allegoric, half -pagan fancies. 

'' One could not imagine anything " (I wrote years ago before 
these frescoes when visiting Parma, — and to really know Cor- 
reggio that visit is almost obligatory) ''more purely heathen, 
« more frank in its joy of young life than these frescoes. The 
''flesh-colour of the boys above seems as fresh and rich as when 
"they were first painted : they hold bows and quivers, hounds 
" in leash, or blow on trumpets." 

Within Araldi's frescoes are naked cupids and sirens twisted 
among arabesques, and in the lunettes beneath the stories of 
martyred saints 1 " Correggio did but take up the tradition of 
" the earlier Renaissance that he found existing around him " 
(t7. Part II. Gh. III.), " and impart to it his own ' allegrezza,' and 
" the knowledge of colour and form that he shared with Rafaelle. 
"To think that these frescoes were painted in the reception- 
" room of a convent seems an anomaly too absurd — ^till we re- 
" member that they were painted in the Mid-Renaissance ! " 
And over the door I went on to note the arms of the Badessa 
herself, three crescent moons upon a shield, with her initials 
JO. PL. {JoTumna PlacenHae) on either side. Over the mantel- 
piece her portrait (perhaps ; certainly an allusion to the crescent 
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in ber arms), a " jolie blonde/' witb fresb skin and dear^ laugbing 
eyes of blue, attired as Diana, mounting into ber carven car, as 
sbe wbirls aside ber robe of blue, and sbows ber limbs veiled 
in pale folds of wbite. Beneatb is ber motto, " Ignem ne gladio 
fodias " (Stir not tbe fire witb tbe sword) : in anotber motto — 
'' Omma viriuti pervia " — ^tbe Abbess is said to bave binted a 
protest against tbe possible exclusion of visitors from ber apart- 
ments ; and in tbe mantel of tbe bedroom, between tbe carven 
arms, is tbe text — " Transimua per ignem et aguam^ et edwdt nos 
in refrigerium " (He led us into a place of cool retreat), mdxvi. 

*' Wbat a place of cool retreat, of gladsome life " (I added) 
'' perbaps tbis convent may bave been in tbose old days/' 

And yet already its days of gaiety and gladness were 
numbered. Twice tbe convent bad been searcbed on suspicion 
of biding a Cavalier — ^tbe Oavaliere Scipione della Boda — and 
tbe startled sisters bad once been burried from tbeir beds in tbe 
dead of nigbt, wben tbe convent gates were forced (1516) by tbe 
Governor of Farma. 

In tbose troublous days wben Farma came under tbe Fapacy, 
a petition was addressed to Julius II. praying tbat tbe nuns 
flbould be compelled to observe tbeir vows of seclusion ; against 
a later petition (1524) tbe sisters of S. Paolo proved refractory. 

Tbe decree enforcing tbeir strict claustration was at lengtb 
(Aug. 28, 1524) proclaimed. Tbe Abbess Giovanni died a few 
days later; and soon after tbe convent was closed for many 
years to tbe public. 

But I return to an earlier date, wben by tbe frescoes in tbis 
convent Correggio bad already won a reputation. In 1520 be 
bad married Girolama Merlini, bis son Fomponio being born in 
September of 1521. Tbe new cburcb of tbe Benedictines at 
Farma, S. Giovanni Evangelista, completed in 1519, was await-, 
ing internal decoration. Correggio was offered and accepted tbe 
commission, and in 1520 be commenced tbe decoration of tbe 
Cupola. Around tbe interior of tbe vast dome are grouped tbe 
eleven apostles, colossal figures magnificently planned, seated on 
tbe clouds, often nude or but sligbtly draped, and connected by 
bands of tumultuous cberubs ; wbile tbe Saint of Fatmos, the 
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patron of the church, gazes upward on the Redeemer, who soars 
up into space. Simple as is the conception, it is so grandly 
treated that it gains from that very simplicity; it contrasts 
favourably with the more complicated and later creations of the 
Duomo — it might even be called Allegri's greatest fresco work. 

How grand is that aged St. John, the only survivor of those 
who had heard the Divine message, kneeling rapt in the vision 
of Heaven, his book resting on the eagle's outstretched wings. 

How noble that younger apostle, seated, like an antique god, 
on the yellow robe that angels hold out for him (a red chalk 
study of this figure and the angels in the Louvre Collection), 
nude, like the more mature St. Paul who sits beside the aged 
St. Peter, and seeming, in his Phoebus-like form and glorious 
head, to have caught the inspiration of the highest Hellenic art. 
For here Correggio is in accord with the spirit of his age in Italy, 
in that he refuses to depict the Saints of the Church save as 
embodiments of the widest conception of Divinised Humanity ; 
no artist of the thirteenth century could have conceived these 
splendid beings, Olympian in their majesty, Greek, too, in their 
superb structural beauty of form, grouped around the figure of 
the ascending God. They are typical forms, idealised, inbreathed 
with the thought of something more uplifted and divine than 
common life a£Eords ; while in the pendentives he paints the 
four Evangelists and the four Fathers of the Church (v. Anal.) 
more on the lines of accepted treatment, and each distinguished 
by their respective symbols. Tet even here his vagrant fancy 
finds a method of escape in the delicious boy angels who sport 
among the clouds on which the saints are seated, and laugh at 
one another in roguish mirth, that even their serious service 
cannot quite restrain. The Coronation of the Virgin by Allegri, 
painted at the same time, was most unfortunately and very bar- 
barously destroyed by its Benedictine possessors in the sub- 
sequent enlargement of the church, being replaced by an inferior 
copy of the original by Cesare Aretusi. 

Our records of this priceless fresco are only the copy just 
mentioned, those by the Caracci of the angels' heads and of the 
central group, the master's own drawings (especially the study for 
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the Virgin in the Mus^& du Louvre), some fragments of angels' 
heads in private collections (notably in that of Mr. Mond), and, 
lastly, the original central group of " Christ and the Virgin '' {v. 
illustration) which was cut out of the fresco, and is still preserved 
in the Biblioteca Beale of Parma. But all these fascinating 
fragments only serve to intensify our loss. For they make it clear 
to us that this lost work was the connecting link — priceless to 
our study of Allegros development — between his earlier and his 
later styles, between the restrained beauty of these frescoes of 
the Benedictine church, which we have just studied, and the 
riotous gladness, the exotic loveliness of those genii and soaring 
angels of the Cupola. At least our study discovers in the centre 
of the composition Christ, the sceptred King, who sets the crown 
of stars upon His Mother's brow, as she bends before Him in deep 
reverence, her arms folded over her bosom. Her fair hair is 
drawn back over the forehead, and her face is of the master's 
most perfect type; and beside these two central figures we 
trace, to right and left, SS. John Baptist and the Evangelist, 
patron of the church, SS. Benedict and Maurus, patrons of the 
order ; while, in the background, out of cloudland there rise the 
thronged forms of an angelic vision, fascinating us even now in 
Caracci's copy, head rising above head, with glad faces and toss- 
ing hair, and grave open eyes of childlike wonder. And yet one 
fresco by the master remains happily intact, to complete our 
record ere we leave this great church of S. John Evangelist. 
Over the door in the left transept the lunette of the youthful 
St. John may be safely ascribed to him. The Saint is seated in 
the act of composition, and his eagle plucks from one wing the 
feather that shall indite his message. 

When Correggio obtained the commission for the frescoes of 
the Cupola of the Duomo^-executed between 1526 and 1530 — he 
had decided to lay aside the simplicity of his earlier composition, 
to attempt something more complex and more brilliant, — in which 
he obtained a wonderful effect, but a success which was not 
absolute. 

The artist's autograph statement (from which the agreement 
was drawn up later) still exists, stating, in language full of dignity, 
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that '* haying carefully considered the work which your lordships 
'^ are pleased to entrust to me, namely, that taking the choir, the 
« cupola, with its arches and great pillars, &c. . • . I should deco- 
'^rate them with given subjects in the imitation of life or bronze 
'' or marble, as may best accord with the several places ... I 
*' cannot, having regard to our own honour and that of the place, 
'^ undertake the work for less than 1000 gold ducats." This sum is 
in fact, an evident reduction, 1200 having stood in the original 
entry, which has been struck out (perhaps after some discussion 
with the Cathedral wardens), in favour of the lesser sum. In 
the pendentives here the master has painted four saints, seated 
on clouds (SS. Hilary, Bernard, Thomas, and John Baptist), sup- 
ported and waited on by the loveliest attendant angels. In the 
octagonal cornice above, in front of a simulated balustrade, the 
twelve apostles stand — here again colossal figures— and gaze up 
at the Assumption of the Virgin, which fills the Cupola ; and 
beside the candelabra, which rise at each angle, beautiful youthful 
genii are busying themselves, seated, standing, sprinkling in- 
cense, or gazing upward. 

This is a bare description of the subject ; but it is more diffi- 
cult to impart any adequate idea of its wonderful effect. 

Imagine a mass of figures, of interlacing limbs and lovely 
forms, of sparkling eyes and floating tresses of long hair, all 
moving upwards in a haze of golden light, circling — as if seized 
with a frenzy of glad rapture — ^around the central figure of the 
ascending Madonna. They form and reform, spread out their 
arms, leap headlong into the clouds, their white forms quiver 
with the very ecstasy of movement ; sometimes amid the chang- 
ing groups the figures of the Bible History appear — Eve extends 
the mystic apple, Abraham is there with Isaac, Judith carries 
the head of her country's tyrant, all share in the rapture of glad 
adoration ; and around them the lovely spirits revel in the golden 
light, play lutes or mandolines, or clash the cymbals, rush mad 
with joy into each other's arms, and circle above, below, around 
the upsoaring Queen of Heaven. 

And beneath, on the balustrade, the apostles look up with, 
straining eyes and longing hearts ; around them the lovely genii 
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are busy, naked boys in the first bloom of adolescent youth, 
who bear great vessels of metal, pour incense on the blazing 
candelabra, oast sprigs of juniper into the flame, whisper softly 
together, look down into the church, or upwards toward the 
ascending rush of angels. 

For the whole wonderful composition rises upwards, and 
takes our thoughts with it ; from the grave saints tended by the 
child angels, from the apostles above and their glad genii, to 
the uprushing wave of angel forms who soar into the golden 
haze of the Oupola, it is a cry of ^^Sursum corda!" "Lift up 
your hearts ! " — that the old painter of heavenly joy has sent 
us. That it has its faults, that it contrasts even with his earlier 
work — the draperies less severe, the attitudes less simple, some- 
times more affected, the whole composition more confused — 
this I have admitted and am willing to admit; we all know 
the story of the Oanon who, brought to see the new wonder of 
the Cupola^ compared it to a " hash of frogs " (tino guazzetto di 
rane) — ^a criticism which was clever enough to be cruelly 
unpleasant. 

Yet when all this is said the work remains something 
wonderful, unique, apart in the world of artistic creation ; far 
more than a great tour de force^ it is the intimate expression 
of a great artistes consciousness, something lyrical, inbreathed 
with the very soul of throbbing life, and bathed in those cool, 
transparent tones which came at the bidding of the master's 
hand — a cry of rapturous gladness as clear and sweet as the 
soaring lark trills up to the pure vault of Heaven. 

And while these two great works in fresco were still pro- 
ceeding, one by one the master's lovely altar-pictures had 
appeared, and established in the medium of oil-painting the 
reputation which he had already secured as a " frescante.^' 
The " Zingarella " of Naples (t;. Anal.) and the " Madonna with 
S. James," one of the gems of the Hampton Court Palace^ 
belong to an earlier date (1515-17) ; and those two delicious 
visions of youthful maternity the " Madonna del Latte " (Buda 
Pesth, 1618-19) and the "Madonna della Cesta" (London 
National Gallery — same date), follow closely' on thesa This 
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last creation especially is a masterpiece of the painter's craft — 
the brushwork kept loose and free throughout, the colour quiet, 
cool, restful^ the values perfectly accorded, while the difficult 
drawing of the struggling baby boy has been approached with 
absolute mastery. We feel that the man who could paint like 
this held his art already within his grasp ; but even from the 
technical triumph of this " Madonna della Oesta " the master 
can lead us on to fresh revelations of beauty. 

For where can we find anything of more exquisite feeling 
than Madonna, who kneels, adoring, before the baby Gesu 
(1519-20 — TJffizi), where more dignity of sorrow, more pathos 
of divine suffering, than in the " Ecce Homo " of the National 
Gbllery, or that wonderful figure of " Christ in the Garden of 
Gethsemane " (Apsley House, London), who shines out from the 
intense gloom of night as the One who received for others the 
full cup of suffering ? 

These are among Allegri's greatest religious works, as typi- 
fying the sacred gladness of Maternity, the divine heroism and 
pathos of lonely suffering; for in his ''Martyrdom of SS. 
Flacidus and Flavia " (1520-24), as in his *< Fietk '' of the Parma 
Gallery (same date; the dead Christ with mourning women 
around), he does not appear to such advantage. '' Correggio " 
(I wrote in my notes at Parma before this picture) '^ could paint 
*' sunshine and laughter and radiant angel forms; he could not 
''touch with equal power the side of sorrow, and, above all, of 
« death." 

But as a supreme artist of colour, who could weave within 
his canvas light and darkness '' like an impalpable veil, aerial 
and transparent," he shines out above all in those paintings 
which the Italians called **The Day" (77 Giomo) and "The 
Night" (La Notte), and, lastly, in that "Madonna with S. 
George," of which I offer a good reproduction. 

Beautiful, indeed, and full of grace is his " Marriage of 
S. Catherine " (Louvre), where the ever genial temperament of 
Allegri has reduced the two martyrdoms (of SS. Catherine and 
Sebastian) to a minimum in the background ; beautiful, too^ the 
famous " Madonna with S. Sebastian " of the Dresden Gallery, 
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and tthat " Madonna della Scodella " ^ which illustrates a story 
of the apocryphal Gospels, that, in the return of the Holy family 
from Egypt to Nazareth, a palm tree bent to offer them its 
fruity and a fountain leapt up beside their path. But here — 
attraddve though this rendering certainly is — the self-conscious 
smile of the Virgin, the sprawling angels above her seem, 
however faintly, to suggest the later art of harocco. 

The claims of Allegri to the famous " Beading Magdalen " of 
the Dresden collection (probably by Adrian van der Werff) 
have been successfully assailed by modem criticism. Gorreggio 
certainly painted this subject, since his rendering is alluded to 
in a letter from Veronica Gambara to Princess Isabella d'Este ; 
but all the internal evidence — ^the technique, colour, type, even 
the material (copper) painted on — take us away from the 
Dresden work as representing this lost masterpiece. How the 
master might have rendered this theme we may form some 
approximate idea from the beautiful ''Magdalen adoring the 
risen Ghrist '' within the Frado Gallery at Madrid, called often 
from His words to her **NoH me tangere" ('* Touch me not"), 
and from his treatment of the same lovely penitent in a later 
masterpiece of his religious art For it is in the '' Madonna with 
S. Jerome " (iZ Oiomo) of the Parma Gallery that he appears to 
us in all his radiancy of clear, jocund colour ; it was painted, we 
are told, for Donna Briseide, wife of the Magnifico Omzio 
Bergonzi, and so delighted was she, that above the price 
(400 lire) she gave the painter two loads of wood, some wheat, 
and a hog, he himself having chosen this form of present. 
Madonna is seated, with the Ghild upright in her lap ; on her 
right S. Jerome and an angel, on her left the little S. John and 
the kneeling Magdalen. No creation of Allegri's genius has 
perhaps ever equalled in pure beauty this figure of the Mag- 
dalen ; a lovely blonde, she leans forward, resting her soft cheek 
caressingly against the little Saviour's side^ whose dimpled 
hand just touches her long falling tresses of golden hair. 

1 The delightful old frame of this paiatin^ has been restored by the good 
judgment of the late Director (Dott Corrado Bicci) of the Parma Gallery, who 
■ays, "We do not doubt that the frame, from which the rftiniaf)g was removed 
in 1796, and in which it was replaced in 189S, was designed by Correggio.'* 
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Behind her the S. Giovannino, one of Correggio's delicious 
roguish urchins, is sniffing the contents of her jar of ointment ; 
and opposite to him the sunburnt form of S. Jerome contrasts 
with those other delightfully cool pearly flesh tones, which seem 
to flood the canvas with a note of clear glad colour. In the 
" Nativity " (La Notte) of Dresden the effect sought is different. 
The Mother holds within her arms the Divine Infant, and looks 
down with pride at his tiny form ; and from that form there 
issues a wonderful light that falls first on the sweet adoring 
Mother, then on the shepherds — men and peasant girls, who 
gaze with open wondering eyes — that reaches the S. Joseph in 
the background where he is tethering the ass, and strikes at 
last up to the moving limbs and glad forms of a group of angels 
who float, as in service, in the clouds above. 

And yet I have taken the " Madonna with S. George " for 
illustration, because it is the last which has reached us (its date, 
1530-31) of Allegri's religious paintings, because in it he 
seems — as if sated and weary of his daring pictorial efforts — 
to return at length to his simplicity of early days, to the motives 
of his first success in the Madonna of S. Francis. His splendid 
colour, his mastery of hand, his breadth of treatment — these 
qualities still remain ; these he could never willingly abandon ; 
the whole picture swims in that lucid serenity of light which 
belongs to his greatest creations, which he obtained with infinite 
pains by successive layers of glazes. Nothing in his work 
appears more masterly than his delicate use of chiaroscuro ; 
nothing is there which he dislikes more from his heart than 
dense opaque effects of colour, than the violent black shadows 
affected later by the Mannerists who came to succeed him. 
And within this picture the atmosphere seems to throb with 
clear tremulous light. Madonna is enthroned beneath an arch, 
with at her side SS. George and Peter Martyr, SS. John Baptist 
and Geminianus. 

S. John is a glorious adolescent youth, laughing and fair of 
form, a living embodiment of those qualities which have made 
men call this artist the " Faun of the Renaissance." More 
serene, more nobly heroic is the S. George, his right hand 
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grasping the spear^ his left resting on his hip, his foot planted 
on the monstrous head of the slain dragon ; and around his 
knees are those naked child angels, among the loveliest of 
Allegri's lovely '' putti/' of which the painter Reni asked once a 
citizen of Modena, ''if Correggio's putti at S. Pietro Martire 
had grown up and left their places where he had seen them^ 
for so vivid and life-like were they that it was impossible to 
believe they could remain." 

Perhaps this painting, with its soothing serenity of beauty, 
was painted (1530-31) in his own quiet home, and near his 
early friend and patron, Veronica Gambara; for to Correggio 
it seems certain that he had returned at this time, for good and 
all, from Parma. Probably the death of his wife, Girolama, in 
1530, had affected his thoughts and made him seek some quieter 
seclusion; perhaps the unfair criticisms of his great work in 
the Duomo, the cutting sarcasm of the "hash of frogs," had 
prejudiced his mind against Parma; certainly the frightful 
political situation of Italy might make him gladly seek some 
retreat of safety. 

We have hinted already at the troublous times when, under 
Julius and Leo X., Parma had reverted to the rule of the Papacy. 

Oorreggio had been absent from Parma during its siege, but 
did not escape so well six years later, when (in February. 1527) 
the hordes of the Constable Bourbon skirted Parma on their 
march to Rome. 

'' Their path," says an eye-witness, " might be easily followed 
'' from afar, for they mark their track in fire, burning all the 
^* houses and buildings they pass, so that there is darkness over 
''the plain, through which fire and smoke are visible, pro- 
" claiming the advent of the barbarians." From the Cathedral 
dome, where he was at work, Allegri may have seen these dark 
columns of smoke melting away toward Ferrara and Bologna. 

No invading host had shown such fury and brutality as this. 
The lanzknechts seized men for ransom, laid violent hands on 
women, desecrated the convents (for many of them were 
Lutherans), murdered peasants and broke into churches, tearing 
down pictures and statues, and pouring out the consecrated oil. 
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And now a disaster of a similar and almost as terrible nature 
was to pursue the artist within his own birthplace of Correggio. 
In June of 1531 the Spanish army, under the Marchese del 
Yasto, arrived within sight of Modena, and their general 
announced his intention of quartering his troops about Correggio 
and its neighbouring towns. As to what kind of troops these 
were (the same stuff as the brigands who accomplished the 
horrible sack of Rome), the account of the old chronicler leaves 
us in little doubt. They were quartered anywhere and every- 
where, sheltering "like cattle" in the warm weather beneath 
the arcades and porticoes of Correggio. Plunder, feasting, and 
savage revelry occupied their time. Bread and wine soon 
began to fail under the exactions of these fifteen thousand 
banditti, who were accompanied by a horde of women of the 
lowest class ; and in vain were the remonstrances of Gianf ran- 
cesco da Correggio, and even of Don Fietro Zappata, the 
Imperial Governor of Modena. No better example of their 
savagery can be given than a brief account of the duel fought 
between Ser Gonzales de Yillena de Mandria and Ferdinando 
de Villa de Alba at San Martino, a village lying near Correggio. 
Curiosity had attracted thousands of spectators, Italian as well 
as Spanish, on the appointed day, to watch the contest, in which 
Ser Gk)nzales was the victor. He was carried in triumph, 
children bore before him green branches, and the brutalised 
crowd applauded. 

The method of his triumph had been by butting at his 
opponent with his head and throwing him to the ground, when 
he bit off his nose and filled his eyes and mouth with sand. 
The Spanish commander, the Marchese del Yasto, was present 
at this spectacle, and joined in the applause to the victor. 

But what a strange insight into the condition of Italy of 
the Renaissance does this scene give us. Bleeding beneath 
the heel of the conqueror, her people brutalised by his contact, 
her homes pillaged (for these soldiers began soon to throw 
off all discipline), she is yet pouring forth to the whole Western 
world her treasures of art and learning (v. Part lY.). She is 
yet following her chosen mission with all her old passion of 
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culture. For at this very town of Correggio, where these scenes 
of savage orgy and more savage conflict appear in alternation, 
Allegri is even then creating his most exquisite themes of the 
newly-recovered Greek Mythology ; at this very epoch of outrage 
and despair he is being commissioned by the Gonzaga of Mantua 
to paint those scenes from the old love tales of Leda, of lo, of 
Danae, which complete in another class of subject the radiant 
gladness, the throbbing life of his religious frescoes. 

Perhaps, one might fancy, he sought in these creations 
of his imagination an escape from the hideous, crushing world 
of reality; perhaps, unable, like the great Michelangelo, to 
front the horror of his country's degradation with the sternly 
compressed anger of the patriot, he escaped thus into the world 
of fantasy, and lived within a self -created life, filled with shapes 
of a delicate exotic beauty, in which, as in the odes of the 
Augustan poet, the charm of woman reigns predominant. 

His *^ Education of Love ** (National Gallery, v. illustration), 
where Yenus stands upright beside the seated Mercury, and 
the loveliest little roguish Oupid is learning to read, belongs 
(1521-22) to an earlier period ; in the lovely sleeping '^ Antiope " 
of the Louvre, the intense radiance of her white form seems to 
shine out from every other painting, even in the Salon Carr^. 
But to this later period of his residence in Correggio (1530-33) 
belong the three pictures of Leda, lo, and Danae, all commissioned 
(to judge from Yasari's statement) by the Duke Federigo Gon- 
zaga, and whose wanderings and sufferings I have chronicled 
{v. Anal.) elsewhere. If they are the ultimate, the ripest 
creations of his genius, if in them (as I have hinted) he has 
sought to escape from life's hardest realities into a land of soft, 
wanton sweetness, into the vision of the loves of gods and the 
fair yielding daughters of mortals, yet there exists in them (we 
cannot escape the conclusion) the element of purely sensuous 
beauty which moved the bigot Louis to gash the white forms, 
to cut out the breathing, lovely faces. For these figures have 
not the pure heroic nudity of Hellenic statues, unabashed, un- 
ashamed, in perfect harmony with Nature ; less still have they 
the tremendous import of Michelangelo's figures of the Gapella 
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di S. Lorenzo or the Sistina — fierce spirits who brood over 
Italy's shame and utter degradation ; less still, yet again (and 
for this be thanks), have they the coarse sensuousness of Giulio 
Romano's later work, and of that school which plucked the 
too full fruit of the Renaissance. 

Rather they have something playful in their very wanton- 
ness, something delicately roguish and virginally fresh. Leda's 
child-handmaids, who sport in the water with the white swans, 
while young Love sings to them some all-compelling melody ; 
languorous lo, who bends back her delicate head to the mystery 
of the god-encircling cloud ; Danae, uprising from her midday 
rest, to whom some young-winged Eros has come as messenger 
of the will of Jove ; all this fresh vision of young girlish loveli- 
ness, — a song of the first springtime when Love fills the air — 
is the last glimpse that the master yields us ere he passes for 
ever from our view. For the history of his life, which is always 
the history of his work, ceases suddenly at this period. In the 
first spring days of March 1534 Correggio passed away in the 
same house, perhaps in the same little room, where the first 
successful creation of his art (the Madonna of S. Francesco) 
had been conceived by him. 

And he leaves many imitators, but no real successor to his 
genius. His son Fomponio, whom with three daughters his wife 
Girolama had borne him, remains an indifferent and mediocre 
artist. Rondani and Michelangelo Anselmi (v. Anal.), though 
they worked under Antonio's directions as his assistants, are 
yet far from their master's marvellous personality : a late and 
little known artist, Girolamo Mazzola Bedoli, has a grace and 
beauty of his own, derived from Correggio's models (c/. the 
beautiful figure of armed Farma embracing the young Famese 
in Naples Museum), but only a faint reflex of the great crafts- 
man of the Cupola, and the " Giomo " and " Notte." 

Certainly the most famous of Correggio's followers is an 
artist of great and individual talent, Francesco Mazzola, better 
known as Farmigiano. 

Bom in 1505, and the son of an artist, he had already 
developed an extraordinary and precocious talent (his ** Baptism 
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of Christ " was painted at the age of sixteen), when the appear- 
ance of Correggio at Parma determined the bent of his artistic 
career. And yet Allegri was^ in a way, the most subtly 
dangerous precedent to follow : those marvellous foreshortenings, 
that wanton roguishness, that grace which just bordered on affec- 
tation and yet escaped it, could so easily be imitated to excess, 
over-developed, exaggerated. And it is just this affectation 
which appears in so much of Parmigiano's later work, which 
gives a misplaced air of hauteur to his Madonnas, and makes 
some of his female saints like ladies-in-waiting. He had 
followed up his success in S. Giovanni Evangelista (frescoes of 
1522) by a visit to Bome, armed with specimens of his talent 
to be exhibited to Pope Clement ; and there, too, he gained a 
rapid success and commissions came to him. A man of striking 
beauty of person (v. his portrait in the TJffizi), he was received 
into that brilliant society of the Papal Court, crowded with 
scholars, priests, diplomatists, soldiers, artists; and is said to 
have been beloved by the notorious and beautiful Antea, whose 
portrait (a delicate oval face with black and closely braided 
hair) he has left us in the Naples Museum. Then followed a 
terrible catastrophe. The armies which had been devastating 
Italy, whose track of fire and sword had already passed by 
Parma, reinforced by Lutheran lanzknechts to whom the Papal 
city was become the typical Babylon, and maddened with the 
prospect of plunder, made a sudden swoop at Rome. 

Cellini's narrative (that of an eye-witness) gives a wonder- 
fully real and graphic account of this scene in the world's history. 
The city was full of armed men, who swaggered through its 
streets with loud voices and hand on sword-hilt ; but at the 
first sight of Bourbon's army they had all disappeared. The 
Pope, the Cardinals, and those who were so lucky as to join them 
(Cellini was one of these), took refuge in the only secure place 
— the Castle Sant' Angelo ; and Cellini paints them to us there, 
panic-stricken, sewing their jewels into their doublets, wrangling 
vainly as to the true cause of the tragedy. From the ramparts 
of the Castello they could see the fair city of Leo and Julius 
lying beneath them, given over to the horrors of that terrible 
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calamity from which it never really recovered, the smoke of 
the burning houses rising to their sight, the cries of the tortured 
and murdered reaching their ears. The German lanzknechts 
of these victoripus banditti were, it has been related, more brutal 
and more savage ; but for cold, devilish ferocity, the Spaniards 
inspired the deepest terror. Farmigiano himself was, it would 
seem, at work in his atelier when the enemy stormed the city 
walls : he was painting that very picture of the *' Virgin appear- 
ing to SS. John Baptist and Jerome " which is now in the National 
Gallery. The lanzknechts forced their way into his room in 
search of plunder, and paused — impressed, even in their rough 
minds, by the scene, as if they had stumbled by chance into 
some hidden, inviolate shrine of Beauty ; then retired and left 
the artist unharmed to finish his creation. Thus he escaped 
in safety from the pillaged city, returned by way of Bologna 
(where he painted the Emperor Oharles's portrait at the time 
of his coronation, v. Ft. lY . Oh. 11. ), and became engaged at Parma 
on the frescoes of Madonna della Steccata. When we look into 
his handsome, dark-haired, and bearded face (XJffizi portrait), we 
seem to see his character — ^moody, passionate, nervous, difficult 
in his work and his life's relations. And here in his frescoes of 
the Steccata is a masterpiece, yet one which eventually led to 
his imprisonment, ruin, and death. 

Of his noble figure of Moses, seated, and dashing down the 
Tables of the Law, the English Reynolds wrote later in terms of 
enthusiasm, could not admire enough its perfect drawing and 
grand conception: the disciple of AUegri had seen Michel- 
angelo's great frescoes, his seated Moses of marble in Rome, 
and sought, not unsuccessfully, to recreate the intense impression. 

But a whole series of ennuis and troubles came to spoil the 
triumph of his art and hinder its completion. He had received 
already half payment of his work (the decorations of the vaulting, 
apse, and dome of the Ohurch of the Steccata), but he worked 
slowly and fitfully, he had become, it was even said, absorbed in 
the mysteries of alchemy. Disputes became frequent between 
himself and the wardens of the church ; and in a moment of pique 
he fled the city and took refuge with his friend the Marchese San 
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Yitale, for whose castle of Fontanellato be painted those delicious 
fanciful scenes of the story of Diana and Actaeon. 

When he returned in 1535 fresh quarrels broke out; im- 
prisonment for the debt he owed to the wardens followed, only a 
few of the figures (Moses, Adam and Eve, the Wise Virgins) of 
the great work he had undertaken were ever accomplished ; and 
at length he fled, almost a fugitive from justice, to Oasalmaggiore, 
and there died, broken-hearted with trouble and vexation, at the 
early age of thirty-seven. Of the faulty side of his art the 
Madonna of the Fitti might perhaps be typical, the pose affected, 
sentimental, the limbs and extremities too delicate, over-refined ; 
far more beautiful, more touched with Oorreggio's spirit, is the 
" Marriage of S. Catherine " of the Parma Gallery. 

An artist of real talent, of real originality, he had the misfor- 
tune to copy the defects of his great master — ^to be bom, as I have 
said elsewhere, into the decadence, and to share in some of its 
tendencies, in some of its qualities. 



ANALYSIS OF THE SCHOOL 
OF FERRARA 



The first individuality to appear in the art of Emilia, wHicli (suffering 
from the decay of Ferrara under Papal rule, probably, too, from 
Vasari's prejudice) has only lately been recognised as a strong, charac- 
teristic, and most interesting school, is the painter 

GALASSO GALASSI. 

Ex. Panel representing the Trinity, signed with initials G. G., in 
Gallery of Ferrara. 

But he remains very uncertain: Morelli even suggests two 
Galassi — the one Just mentioned, who (Vasari) painted in church of 
Mezzaratta, near Bologna, in 1404. and a younger Galasso, born 1438. 

Ex, Panel of SS. Peter and Jonn Baptist in S. Stefano at Bologna, 
where the signature G. G. appears. 

ANTONIO DA FERRARA. 

Grandfather of Timoteo Yiti ; migrated to IJrbino, and painted the 
altarpiece of S. Bernardino (1439, now in Urbino Gallery). 

We may note here that Van der Weyden came to Ferrara about 
1450, but we tread a firmer ground when we reach 

COSIMO TURA, CALLED also XL COSMfi. 

The true founder of the school. Employed already by the Duke of 
Ferrara in 1451, in 1458 he gained a fixed appointment, in which he 
remained for most, if not the whole, of his life, and made much money. 
In 1457 he is furnishing patterns for arras ; between 1468 and 1471 
he is decorating the Schifanoia with Cossa's help. Note the marked 
angular folds of his draperies. Ru^ed and ^* gnarled ** as he is, he 
remains always strong, often grand. Bom about 1420, he died between 
1494 and 1498. Let us commence his work with 

(a) Pictures in choir of Ferrara Cathedral: Annunciation and S. 
George and the Dragon, originally doors of the cathedral organ. Here, 
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too, in the great missals of the choir, are lovely miniatures attributed 
to Cosmo's hand. In the Qallery of Ferrara* is the noble full length 
S. Jerome. 

(h) A fuller account of the very interesting* frescoes of the Palazzo 
Schifanoia will be found elsewhere. 

(e) The S. Jerome of Ferrara may be compared with that of the 
National Ghdleiy, where the Saint is striking nis breast with a stone, 
Duke Borso kneeling in background (very strong and typical of Cosm^). 
In the same gallery is the Vii^^in enthroned, surrounded by six angels, 
and a Virgin seated in prayer. Note the Ten Commandments inserted 
in Hebrew, as typical of the influence of scholarship in Ferrarese art. 
Interesting in spite of its harshness, and grimly pathetic, is the Piet4 
of the Louvre. 

(d) Among other paintings by Cosm^ are the fine enthroned Madonna 
with Saints of the Berlin Qallery, the Madonna of Bergamo, a small but 
typical Piet& (Museo Correr at Venice) : an enthroned "Spring'' was 
in Sir H. Layard's collection. 

Note that the * S. Jerome of Ferrara Qallery and that of National 
Gallery are good examples of Cosmo's peculiar stvle. The drapery 
is broKen at angles as if of stiff paper or tin, the nesh withered as if 
wanting nutrition (Crowe says, " fallen in wrinkles, the depth of which 
is unfathomable 1 "), the action vehement, the drawing strong and 
severe, festoons of fruit and fantastic throne introduced. A great 
master ; if harsh, yet strangely attractive. The true father or the 
Ferrarese. 

FRANCESCO COSSA or DEL OOSSA. 

Bom about 1430 or even 1433 ; thus was Cosmo's junior by several 
years, but worked with him on frescoes of the Schifanoia. 

Less decorative and less fantastic than Cosme, less contented, too, 
with his position at Ferrara, he removed in 1470 to Bologna, where 
under the Bentivo^li he found a welcome and work. 

Here then (a) is his greatest work in the Bologna Pinacoteca — the 
Virgin and Child enthroned with SS. Petronius and John Baptist and 
the Kneeling donor (Alberto de' CataneH. Very simple and severe, very 
broad in modelling and chiaroscuro. Note especially the grand head 
of S. Petronius. 

Coesa repainted an early Virgin and Child (the Madonna del Bar- 
racano, a sacred image shown on festal occasions), probably by Lippo di 
Dalmasio (one of the earliest Bolognese painters, worked from 1376- 
1410, and enj'oyed great popularity for his Madonnas). A rare speci- 
men in National Gallery, signed (subject, S. Vincentius Ferrer, the 
Dominican) : other works at Bolo^a (in S. Petronio, Marsili Chapel ; 
Twelve Apostles, and a S. Jerome enthroned, Squarcionesoue in char- 
acter^ ; in S. Giovanni in Monte, S. John in Patmos, and enthroned 
Yirgm and Child, both window paintings, former inscribed with his 
monogram. 

(6) Note, out of Italy, the Annunciation at Dresden (formerly given 
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to Pollajuolo), and the panels (SS. Peter and John Baptist) recentlj 
acquired by Brera GaUerv, Milan. In France, M. Dreyfus had lately 
a portrait of Giovanni Bentivogli. In England, Mr. Drury Lowe 
(Derby) has a profile portrait with long fair hair and crimson cap, said 
to represent Sigismondo Malat^ta ; and the National GaJlery has the 
S. Yincentius Ferrer (once assigned to Zoppo, now recognised as Gossa, 
tiie central panel showing Christ in glory and the &ints below, of 
which the side panels, mentioned above, are in the Brera, and the 
predella in the Vatican). In the Schif anoia frescoes (Cossa and Cosm^)^ 
the ^* Triumph of Venus" (y. Oh. III.)) before whom kneels Mars 
chained to her car, has been attributed especially to Cossa. 

Fnmcesco Cossa died comparatively early, 1480-6. 

Returning to Ferrara, we find that 

STEFANG DA FERRABA 

(died 1500. Altarpiece, signed, in Brera. Virgin and Child enthroned, 
Sqnarcionesque in character), and 

BALDASSARE ESTENSE OF REGGIO 

(perhaps an illegitimate child of the House of Este, at any rate a 
salariea officer of their Court, 1471-1604 ; portrait of Tito Strozzi was 
in Costabili Collection), are two important and interesting artists. 
The third great master of the Ferrarese School is 

ERCOLE DE* ROBERTI GRANDI, 

bom about 1450, confused by Vasari with Ercole di Giulio Cesare (tr. 
later). Perhaps worked on Schifanoia frescoes, and probably accom- 
panied Cossa to Bologna. A vigorous painter, an observer of nature, 
full of realism and full of energy (cf. his wonderful drawing, identifiea 
by Morelli, of the Massacre of the Innocents in the Louvre), yet with 
somediiiig of the early Ferrarese quaintness. In this drawing and else- 
where something appears of the ^reat Mantegna's influence. Examples 
of his work rare, ana, I believe, in no case signed. He is now proved 
to have died in 1495 (not later, as was supposed). 

Ex. (a) At Dresden Gallei^ two compartments of a predella for 
altarpiece in S. Giovanni in Monte, Bologna. Subject (l) Christ on 
His way to Calvary ; (2) Christ on Mount of Olives. At Liverpool 
(Institution of Fine Arts) is a Pietii, probably from same predella. 
(These three paintings all mentioned by a Bolognese writer as early as 
1560.) 

(h) The National Gallery, London, has *< The Last Supper " (pur- 
chased 1882), and '*The Israelites Gathering Manna in the Wilder- 
ness." 

(c) The Vatican has a long predella showing '* Miracles of S. Hya- 
cinw " (ascribed there to Benozzo Gk)zolli). At Bergamo a half-length 
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S. John Evangelist : probably, too, the altarpiece in Brera (acMsribed to 
Stefano da Ferarra, but which has been identified by Signor Yentori 
as from Roberti's hkncl). The frescoes of Garsuielli Chapel ^S. Pietro, 
Bologna), praised by Vasari, have perished. His work in Palace Schi- 
fanoia uncertain. 

I take now a group of lesser Ferrarese artists :— - 

MICHELE OOLTELLINO or CORTELLINO. 

Probably a pupil of Ercole Roberti. Altarpiece by him dated 
1606 — Virgin and Saints — in Ferrara Gallery, shows something, how- 
ever, of Costa? s influence. Two signed pictures — 1602 and 1616 dated 
— in Santini Collection, Ferrara. Born about 1480, died 1642. 

DOMENICO PANETTI. 

Bom about 1460, died about 1612. Probably pupil of Cosimo Tura, 
and remained with him in Ferrara when Cossa and nis pupils migrated 
to Bologna. Works dry, mannered, but Ferrarese in character. In 
Ferrara Qaller^ eight paintings, three signed. A Pietl^ " Christ Be- 
wailed by Manes " (signed), in Berlin Qallery. 

BONO DA FERRARA. 

Little known of this painter of fifteenth century. Has been con- 
sidered a pupil of Squarcione and even Mantegna ; but his painting 
of *^'S. Jerome in the Desert" in National GaUery^ London, signed 
thus, " Bonus FerrarienHs Pisani DiscipuluSy" shows him as a native of 
Ferrara and a pupil of Vittore Pisano, whose precise, definite style 
he follows. Was painting (1460-62) at Migliaro and Casaglia, near 
Ferrara. 

» 

ORIOLO (GIOVANNI). 

A Ferrarese painter, beyond much doubt a pupil of Pisanello : was 
living in 1461. From his hand the * profile portrait in National 
G^lery, London, of Leonello d'Este (Lord of Ferrara, patron of Vittore 
Pisano, and who died in 1460). Signed, ^^OmuJohanu OrioliJ* In 
tempera on wood : was in Costabili Ciallery, Ferrara. 

FRANCESCO BIANCHL 

Known also as II Frarr^ (the Ferrarese). A more important artist. 
Probably a pupil of Ckwimo Tura ; but he left Ferrara and settled in 
Modenaabout 1480, founding there a school, whence later came forth 
the brilliant Correggio, whose early works show markedly Ferrarese 
origin. Of this I will speak at greater length later on. A striking 
example of his work is that of tne Louvre—*' Virgin and Child en- 
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throned with two t3aints— 4elicate in colour, beautif nl in detail (note 
the chiaroscuro modelling of the throne, a treatment common in Eer- 
rarese work^ the types offaces (note S. Benedict and Virgin) very ex- 
pressive ana lovely. An '* Anuunciation" in the Modena Gallery was 
long attributed to Francia. In England Mr. Levland's collection (now 
sold) contained a Holy Family by this master, who died in 1610. I^ote 
that Morelli mentions this last picture as bv Bianchi, and traces in it 
Ercole Boberti's influence. He considers that Bianchi was intimate 
with Francia and Costa, and painted with them in the Bentivoglio 
Palace at Bologna. He adds another painting, the small " Oircum- 
cision " of Berlin Gallery, of which he says : '* I oelieve I recognise its 
true author, our Ferrarese Bianchi, called at Modena 11 FrarrS.'' The 
date 1516 on it is a difficulty^ however, Bianchi having presimiably 
died 1510. Two other paintings must be cited " The Death of Mary " 
(she lies dead on a bier, the Apostles around ; above, Christ holds ner 
soul like a young ^rl) in Ferrara (lately Prof. Saroti's heirs). The 
folds of the drapery in Tura's angular manner. The hands charactenstic 
of Bianchi. Possibly an early work. Also Virgin and Child with 
Saints in Ferrara Gallery. Several works still at Modena itself, both 
in the Gallery and (frescoes in) the Cathedral. 

LORENZO COSTA. 

One of the greatest of the Ferrarese, and a main link in the chain 
that unites the schools of Ferrara and Bolpgna. Bom in Ferrara about 
1460, probably under the tutelage in art of Tura and Cossa ; but he 
may also have studied under Ercole Roberti, and Vasari says that when 
young he .visited Florence to study the works of Benozzo Gozzoli and 
other Florentines. In 1483 he arrived at Bologna, where Cossa was 
already established, and remained there, enjoying the patrons^ of the 
Bentivogli, for at least three-and-twenty years. Here he formed a 
close friendship with the goldsmith Francia (Francesco Baibolini), who 
placed himself under the Ferrarese master to study painting ; they 
lived in the same house, and often worked on the same pictures, e,g. 
the altarpiece of the Misericordia (Bologna), where the centre part 
(now gone) was by Francia ; the upper part^ Christ with Viigin and 
Angel, by Costa, still remains. 

When the Bentivogli, those good patrons of art, were driven out of 
Bologna in 1507, Costa probably retired to Ferrara, but on the invita- 
tion of the Marchese Francesco Gonzaga, husband of the beautiful and 
cidtured Isabella d'Este, he came to Mantua in 1509, and remained 
there till his death in 1535. 

Ex, (a) Earliest signed work in Bologna, the tempera paintings on 
canvas in Bentivogli Chapel of S. Giacomo Maggiore, Bologna (Gio- 
vanni Bentivoelio II., with his wife and family/kneel before Virspn 
enthroned). Date 1488 ; rather dry, hard, — Tura's manner (and cOso 
Roberti's) still very evident On opposite wall Allegory of Life and 
Death, painted two years later. 
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(b) Altarpiece of '^Bacciocclii Cliapel in S. Petronio (Bologna), date 
1492. Vir^n and Child Enthroned with SS. ; richer than the former, 
but Roberti's influence still evident (with angular drapery) ; yet it has 
been called " worthy to be compared with any Francia.'' Near this an 
Annunciation, and the Twelve Apostles. But the great ^^^tarpiece 
of S. Giovanni in Monte, Bologna (date 1496-97, virgin and Child 
enthroned with SS., and exquisite angels who make music^ shows the 
complete, the accomplished painter, " self-standinc,'' freed from the 
bonas of earlier styles. Through an opening in tne throne is seen a 
charminff landscape ; this opening in the throne (which is often 
decorated with bas-reliefs) is characteristic of the Ferrarese. The 
" Vimn in Qlory " in the same church has also a fine landscape. In 
the Bologna Gfulery, the altarpiece with S. Petronius (patron of 
Bologna) and other SS. is an expressive work. The altarpiece of 
S. Martino Maggiore, Bologna (Assumption), attributed to Peruffino, 
is more probably by Costa's hand ; his gi^ve sweetness has much in 
common with the Umbrians. Both Francia and Costa were commis- 
sioned by the Bentivogli (early in twelfth century) to decorate the 
Oratory of S. Cecilia with frescoes. "The Pope Urban converting 
Valerian " (husband of S. Cecilia), and *^ S. Cecilia giving Alms," both 
by Costa's hand (beautiful landscape backgrounds), still remain. 

The "i^*^ Court of Isabella d'Este," in the Louvre, an allegorical 
composition in praise of his later patroness, may be compared with 
Perugino's *'Love and Chastity" nanffing near it The National 
Gidlery has a Viran and child enthroned, with Angels ; signed 
Laurentius CostOy F.lb06. It was once at Faenza. Morelli gives to 
Costa two pictures at Hampton Court (female figures), which have 
been ascribed to Perugino and even to Chiodarolo. 

Note, too, that Costa seems an intensely assimilative artist. — to be 
compared with Bafaelle, in this latter's pliases of Timoteo Yite's, of 
Perugino's, of Florentine and Roman influence. The great Madonna 
of the Bacciocchi Chapel reaches the culmination of his original 
Ferrarese training ; here he is prodigal of stone-carving, of inlaid 
marbles, of gold, in his sumptuous sanctuary and throne. Against 
this broken background he contrasts warm flesh tints, and the rich 
depths of the dresses. A painter scarcely yet even sufficiently appre- 
ciated ; rich in colour, charming in his landscapes, full of quiet, 
religious gravity. His pupils are numerous ; the greatest of them 
Ercole di Giulio Grandi and Dosso DossL 

Henceforth (already in the Madonna of S. Giovanni in Monte) he 
is becoming Umbrian, fusing his style with Franda's softness, yet 
keeping his own character. 

A small group of painters seem to have worked at Bol^^a (Oratory 
of S. Cecilia) unaer tne influence of Costa and Francia. Of these, 
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AMICO ASPERTINI 
(DaU 1495-1662) 

has left pictures in English private collections — those of Sir J. C. 
Robinson (Crucifixion in monochrome for S. Pietro, Bologna) and of 
Earl of Leicester (Madonna and SS.). A complete list of Aspertini's 
works would include three pictures in Bologna Gkillery, one (Virgin 
enthroned) being signed ; two in S. Frediano (Lucca), (frescoes and 
Virgin and SS.^. 

Altarpiece in S. Martino and frescoes in S. Cecilia (Bologna) ; 
Adoration in Berlin Gkdlery. 

Nativity in Panciatichi Palace, Florence. 

Five nude figures (drawings) in Uffizi, Florence. 

Portraits in Mr. Salting's and Mr. Walker's collections (in England)i 

TAMAROCCIO. 

S. Helena bearing the Cross, in H.M. the Queen's possession. Gav. 
A. Venturi's attribution. And Tamaroccio has also frescoes in S. 
Cecilia and Misericordia (Bologna) ; signed picture (Madonna) — Poldo- 
Pezzoli Gallery, Milan. 

Virgin and SS. — Bergamo Gkillery. 

S. Helena (mentioned above), Hampton Court. This was in Charles 
I.'s collection. (Crowe gives it to Chiodarolo.) 

CHIODAROLO. 

Two frescoes in S. Cecilia of Bologna, and a Nativity in Bologna 
Qallery, attributed by Morelli to Costa. 

ERCOLE GRANDI DI GIULIO CESARE. 

Keep him clear in your mind from the other Grandi (Eroole de' 
Roberti de G.). This was Vasari's error, who mixed them up and 
classified the works of both under one head. This youn^r Ercote was 
the son of Giulio Cesare, and pupil of Lorenzo Costa. His masterpiece, 
*^he great altarpiece of the National Gallery — once in the Concezione, 
and later in S. Cristoforo degli Esposti (Foundling Hospital), Ferrara, 
and there attributed to Costa (a). A remarkable painting, showing 
Lor. Costa's influence — ^Virgin euuironed, with infant Christ standing 
at her right knee giving benediction. 

In grisaille, on base of throne, Adam and Eve are standing by the 
tree. Above the throne a richly-decorated archway ; below it, on left, 
S. John Baptist ; on the other side, S. William, in full armour, his 
sword drawn, his long hair fallinglooae^ stands firmly planted on his 
feet, — a noble warrior figure. (To be compared with Giorgione's 
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S. Liberale of Gastelfranco, as the whole work more especiallj with 
Costa's Madonna of S. Giovanni, Bologna, mentioned above.) Also in 
National Qallery. "The Conversion of S. Paul," a fine painting on 
wood ; was in Aldobrandini Collection, Rome. The two best of the 
eight temperas on canvas — formerly in Coetabili collection at Ferrara 
— ^ Moses leaving Egvpt^" and " Israelites gathering Manna," are now 
in Sir H. Layard s collection. 

In Ferrara itself note also (h) the following — (1) A fine ^ceiling 
(fresco) in Palazzo Scrofa Calcagnini ; (2) * " Martyrdom of S. Sebastian," 
" Deposition" ; (3) Apotheosis of S. Maria Egiziaca (doubtful) ; all these 
three in Ferrara Gallery. 

(c) Numerous works in Italian private collections — the Yendeghini, 
Ferrara (four works, a " S. George " signed), the Visconti-Yenosta, Milan 
(four works), the Lombardi (Ferrara), the Morelli collection, Bergamo, 
(Cain and Abel), and others. 

Note that Ercole is influenced rather b^ Costa than Francia, a 
graceful painter^ refined in hii types ; he died, it appears, compara- 
tively young in 1631. 

GIAMBATTISTA BENYENUTO, 

called also I/Ortolano (his father was a cardener). Little known about 
his life ; is said to have studied works of Raf aelle and Bagnacavallo at 
Bologna about 1512-13. He, too, is supposed to have died young fabout 
1625) ; and here, too, (a) the National Gallery, London, has wnat is 
probably his masterpiece, from the church of Bondeno, near Ferrara. 
(Subject, S. Sebastian, S. Roch, and S. Demetrius. S. Sebastian in 
centre, pierced with arrows, — clever in drawing, of rich colour.) 

(b) The Canford Collection (Lord Wimbome) has a painting of 
almost equal merit, from Church of S. Niccolo, Ferrara. (ViT^jm and 
Child, the latter presented by S. Joseph. SS. and Martyrs in fore- 
ground ; a beautiml work, showing strongly the influence of Lorenzo 
Costa.) 

Works by L'Ortolano are rare, and even then often uncertain, 
(c) Those ascribed to him, for instance, in Ferrara itself (Sacristy of 
Duomo, Yirgin and Child with SS., and two pictures of tne Gallery) 
seem to show the hand of some schoolman of Garofalo. The Naples 
Galleiy descent from Cross) and that of Berlin (Adoration) claim 
works from his brush. Also private collections in Italy — Yisconti 
Yenosta, Santini (Ferrara) ; and Mr. GrenfeU's (Riposo) and Mr. 
Crawshay's (Holy Family) in England. 

A contemporary with L'Ortolano is the shoemaker 

CAGLIARINO, 

his pupil, but a painter not of importance. Quite as interesting, how- 
ever, and quite as typically Ferrarese, is 
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MAZZOLINO 

(1481-1530) 

the scholar of Panetti and of Ercole Roberti. Morelli called him the 
Glowworm {der Gluhwunn\ from his brilliant gem-like colour. His 
pictures, small, minutely finished with almost Flemish patience, are 
very numerous — too numerous, in fact, for me to analyse in detaiL 
I will cive a fair list, commencing with the four excellent specimens 
in the iTational Gallery. Here are two Holy Families ; note, in the 
one, S. John protecting his pet lamb from a menacing monkey ; in 
the other (2) S. Joseph presenting the little Christ with some cherries ; 
(3) The Woman taken in Adultery ; (4) Christ Disputing with the 
Doctors. 

Equally good are those of Berlin, especially (1) Christ Disputing 
with the Doctors ; (2) Virgin and Child, with SS. M. Magdalen ana 
Antony. The Louvre has two painting of the master, Dresden one, 
Florence (Uffizi) four, (Pitti) one, Munich two, &c. Numerous works 
also in private collections. Lord Wimbome (Canford) has one (Holy 
Family), signed and dated 1521. Note Mazzolino's architectural back- 
grounas — the creamy-toned marbles, which contrast with the rich 
colouring of the dresses ; note, too, his use of gold in high lights of 
his draperies— a distinctive feature. I believe his only example 
of life-size figures is the Presepio of the Pinacoteca of Ferrary just 
as minutely finished, however, as the others. In 1521 he married 
Giovanna, daughter of Barto. Vacchi, a Venetian artist. He died 
in 1530. 

Before coming now to the final masters of the purely Ferrarese 
school, Dosso Dossi and Garofalo, I would pause to analyse the evolu- 
tion of Bolognese art (an importation, we have seen, from Ferrara), 
from the time of — 

FRANCESCO RAIBOLINI or FRANCIA, 

since the Madonna paintings of Vitale (called '* dalle Madonne,'' works 
in Bologna Gallery dated 1320 and 1345^ and Lippo Dalmasii (bom 
about 1376, a specimen of his work in the National Gallery), belonging 
both to the early Bolognese school, are not of great importance. 

But Francia is an artist of a deeper interest^ and of great individual 
charm. Apprenticed early in life to a goldsmith, probably occupied, 
too, with enamel work, he generally signs his paintings Aurifex, or 
Aurifaber. He has affinities with Perugino, but it was from Costa, 
the Ferrarese, that he learnt his art of painting, and this latter influence 
is strongly visible ; and also, to a less extent in earlier works, that of 
Ercole Koberti de' Grandi, who was then in Bologna. His colouring 
is based on the Ferrarese ; his type serene, most beautiful, and full (n 
tender sweetness. 

Note especially the Bentivoglio ** altarpiece of S. Giacomo 
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Mi^^ore (Virgin and Child, with SS. Florian, Augostin, John Evan- 
ffdist ftnd SebastiaD, with playing anffels, painted for Qiovanni 
Bentivoglio of Bologna), date 1499 ; perhapa nia masterpiece, — the 
S. Sebastian and the playing an^ls of rare distinction and beauty. Note 
again at Bologna, which is nch in his works, a fine altarpiece of 
S. Martino Ma^ore (Virgin and Child enthroned with SS.)) where 
the Madonna sits on a throne opened beneath to show a landscape in 
the Ferrarese manner; at Boloffna, too (Qallery), is the charming 
Felicini altarpiece. The ruin of his patrons the Bentivogli (in 1507) 
involved the destruction of their palace, containing five fiescoes from 
the history of Judith ; his only remaining frescoes are therefore the 
''Marriage and Entombment of S. Cecilia'' in the Oratory of Santa 
Cecilia at Bologna (date 1606 — very lovely these) ; the other frescoes 
being by Costa (two following), Tamarozzo, Chiodarolo, and Amico 
Aspertini, ten in all ; Francia on right and left of altar. Morelli says 
of these that he doubts if Costa here owes more to Francia, or he to 
Costa. The Ferrara Qallery, the Parma Gallery (Deposition), and the 
Brera Gallery at Milan (fine Annunciation) have good works by 
Francia. 

(h) Across the Alps, the Munich Gallery has a beautiful '' Madonna 
worshipping Christ in a Bower of Roses," and another Madonna ; in 
the former of these Costa's influence very distinct The Berlin Gallery 
has the fine '* Enthroned Madonna and SS." and a smaller '' Holy 
Family " (very delicate work). The National Gallery, London, has his 
" Virffin and Child enthroned, with S. Anne and SS." (signed Francia 
Avrifex Bononienns) ; another " Virgin and Child," and the most 
beautiful* ''Virgin and two Angels weeping over the dead Christ," a 
masterpiece of tender pathos, of which I give an illustration. He was 
a good portrait painter ; note especially the fine portrait of Vanselista 
Scappi in the Uffizi. His favourite pupil was Timoteo Vite of I^bino, 
who is considered to have influenced the young Bafaelle. Vaaari's 
story of an intimate friendship between Francia and Bafaelle, and 
that the former's death was caused from envy at seeixig Eafaelle's 
"S. Cecilia" at Bologna, is now generally discredited. Francia died 
January 5, 1617. He had two sons, Giacomo (died 1667, altarpiece in 
S. Domenico, Bologna) and Giulio (died 1643), artists, but inferior to 
their father. Joint works by them, signed with their initials, are in 
the Berlin Museum and the Gallery of Bologna, 

TIMOTEO VITI OB DELLA VITE 

was bom either at Ferrara or Urbino in 1467, or, by the latest 
opinion, in 1469 ; was sent to Bolo^a when twentv- three to learn 
goldsmith's work, but preferring painting, entered Francia's bottega. 
An entry in Francia's diary fixes the dejparture of " mio caro Timoteo" 
as April 4, 1495. He returned to Urbino, and remained mostly there 
for tne future ; married Girolama Spaecioli in 1601, became a chief 
magistratei and died in 1623. 
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Ex, His earliest known work after he left Francia is the damaged 
"i^tempera picture of the Brera (Virgin and Ohild between SS. Cres- 
centius and Vitalis). The type and sentiment of the figures, the 
draperies and whole manner, recall strongly Rafaelle's early ^yle, who 
as a boy of twelve may have studied under Timoteo. This interesting 
point of criticism, which Morelli has brought out strongly, I treat 
at more length elsewhere (Pt. V. Ch. I.). Timoteo's works are rare. 
Morelli claimed for him a ^ S. Margaret with Chained Dragon " in his 
collection ; the Bologna Gallery has a Magdalen (date, 1508-9) with 
a head of Baphaelesque type, and loose, long, golden hair ; and the 
altarpiece of Oagli near Urbino, where the Magdalen stretches her 
arms towards the risen Saviour, is signed ^* Timothei D. ViU Chus," 
Note, too, the fine altarpiece in the Brera (Immaculate Conception — 
recalls Francia'a manner ; painted about 1503), and that Morelli 
attributes to Vite's hand the seventeen majolica plates, with the story 
of Orpheus, in the Correr Museum, Venice. The specisd subject of 
his influence over Bafaelle I hope to treat later and separately when 
writing on Hafaelle. 

BARTOLOMMEO RAMENGHI or BAQNACAVALLO 

probably owed his art education to Francia, studying later at Rome 
the works of Rafaelle and of Dosso Dossi, and afterwards return- 
ing to Bologna. jEx, Virgin and Child crowned by Angels, with 
SS. Francis and Monica, and donors, in Church of Misericordia, 
Bologna ; also Virgin in glory with SS., in Dresden Q«dlery (both these 
show Dosso's influence — note landscape in former). The Berlin 
Gallery has a large altarpiece with SS., and the Louvre a weak 
"Circumcision" ; the oolossisd figures in fresco in S. Maria della Pace, 
Rome (a Prophet and Armed Saint), are of interest. 

He is essentially an imitator or follower of Francia, Rafaelle, 
Dosso, aiming at grandeur, but scarcely reaching to individuality of 
expression. JBiagio Pupini was his pupil. 

INNOCENZO FRANOACOI DA IMOLA 

is a lesser schoolman of Francia. £hi. Marriage of S. Catherine in S. 
Giacomo Maggiore, Bologna ; paintings in Bologna Gallery and Cathe- 
dral of Faenza, also in Berlin GkiUery, imitating Rafaelle here. He 
had left Francia's school for Florence, studying, it is said, under 
Albertinelli, but came completely under Rafaefie's influence, often 
repeating his figures, as here. 

GIROLAMO MARCHESE DA COTIGNOLA 

is another schoolman of Francia, who fell, like the former, under 
Rafaelle's spell, under whom he may have worked on the Log^fie of 
the Vatican. Ex, Holy Family with SS. Francis of Assisi and 
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Bernardino of Siena— Bologna Gallery ; ** Madonna with kneelina 
Monk," a fine work, in Berlin Gallery ; and ^ Christ bearing the Cross ^ 
in Louvre (f 1620). 

BERNARDINO ZAGANELLI, 
and his more gifted brother, 

FRANCESCO ZAGANELLI. 

i Works of this latter in Ravenna, Rimini, Forli, galleries of Milan, 
in, Dublin.) Both came from Cotienola. Bemaurdino has a signed 
work (S. Sebastian) in the National Gedlery. 

There remains to us now, returning to Ferrara, to notice the last 
great artists of that interestiog school, of whom I shall take first the 
painter Dosso Dossi 

GIOVANNI DI LUTERO, called DOSSO DOSSI. 

(Bam 1479, died 1642.) 

A painter thoroughly Ferrarese in character, of romantic treatment 
in his art, a quality perhaps developed by his friendship with Ariosto, 
who mentions him with Leonardo, Mantegna. Bellini, in terms of the 
highest praise. He was attached to the Ducal Court at Ferrara, where 
he probably met Titian when that artist visited Alfonso I., and gained 
from the Venetian some of his richness of glowing colour. 

His greatest work, the **altarpiece of the Ferrara Gallery (for- 
merly in S. Andrea — ^Virgin and Child enthroned, with S. Giovannino, 
and in compartments around SS. Sebastian and George, SS. Gregory 
and Ambrose), vast in size, still brilliant in colouring in spite of the 
damage it has suffered ; a work which impressed me greatly this year 
when visiting the Ferrara Gallery, of which it is the chiefest treasure. 

His brother, Battista Dossi (date, 1480-1648), a clever landscape 
painter, may have helped him here in the background, as well as in his 
other works. Dosso's romantic character appears well in his mytho- 
logical subjects, e,g. the * " Circ^ " of the Borghese Villa, Rome, finely 
conceived, with a richness of colour like Giorgione — a subject which 
reappears in Mr. Benson's picture, but treated dmerently. Dresden is 
very rich in his works (note especially the ''Four Fathers of the 
Church"); the National Gallery has his quainf Muse instructing a 
Court Poet" — apparently by yelling in his ear. His paintings are 
numerous. Thus we should find in Rome (Borghese Villa) five Dossis 
(Circ^, just mentioned, Calisto, Apollo and Daphne, &c) ; and Doria 
Palace, two paintings ; Modena Gallery, four ; her Cathedral, one 
(Virgin and SS.); Ferrara Gallery, two (note Virgin and SS. just 
mentioned, his masterpiece) ; Florence, Pitti, three (note * " Nymph 
pursued by Satyr,'' very typical of Dosso, though catalogued unaer 
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Giorgione). The Dreiden Qalleiy has no less than ei^ht (in the ^< Four 
Fathers of the Church '' note beautiful landscape) ; m some of these, 
the " Justice," " Peace,*' " Hora," and " Ohariot of Apollo," the com- 
position by Dosso, perhaps finished by Girolamo aa Carpi or by 
Battista Dossi ; in Berlin Gallen\ one (altarpiece) ; Vienna Gallery, 
one (S. Jerome, signed) ; London National Ghdlery, two (note Muse and 
Court Poet) ; Hampton Court^ three (note the S. William, often copied, 
catalogued under Gioigionel Among English private collections we 
find Mr. Benson with one (Circe, half-nuae, animals sit around her) ; 
Marquis of Northampton, one ^* Vertumnus and Pomona, a beautiful 
nude Pomona, Titian's inspiration very evident — an early work) ; Mr. 
Ludwig Mond, one; Earl of Carlisle, one (Midas' Judgment^ and 
others. 

Dossi was a ^[ood portraitist ; his work is full of imaginative power, 
his colouring nch, brilliant, often novel in its effects. He died in 
1542, six years before his brother Battista, who doubtless bad a hand 
in much of his work (especially the Dresden nictures), and has left 
original paintings at Borghese Villa (Nativity), Modena Galleiy (Virgin 
and SS., and Portrait of Alfonso l.\ Bergamo Gallery (Virgin and SS.) ; 
London, Earl Brownlow's collection (Wrestling of Orlando and Bodo- 
monte) ; Canford. Lord Wimborne's collection (Nativity), and others. 
Note also a fine out neglected altarpiece in the Rovigo Gallery, and a 
landscape with figures in the Doria collection. 



GIROLAMO DA CARPL 

A less important but interesting artist He was son of a painter 
who had served Lucrezia Borgia^ was pupil and assistant of Dosso, and 
worked under Garofalo. With Dosso he decorated the Belvedere, a 
countrv palace of the Ferrarese Dukes. His best work — " The Adora- 
tion of the Magi " (signed, and dated 1530). Assigned to him are : 
Ferrara Gallery, two (" Miracle of S. Anthony of Padua " and " S. 
Catherine"); Florence Uffizi, one ("Martha and Mary at Christ's 
Feet") ; Dresden Gallery, three ("Judith and Holof ernes," "Oppor- 
tunity," "Rape of Ganymede"). In Buda-Pesth Gallery is one 
painting, and Mr. Salting's collection (London) has a "Venus and 
Cupid." Girolamo died in 1556. 



SCARSELLINO 

(1552-1620) 

is a later mannerist^ subsequent in date even to Garofalo, with whom 
I take the true school of gpreat Ferrarese art to end. He is to be classed 
rather with such mannerists as Bastianino (1532-1602), an imitator of 
Michelangelo, with Dosso's pupil Bastarolo (died 1589), or the mannered 
Niccolo Eoselli (died 1680> Scaisellino's oest works are the frescoed 
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ceilings of S. Paolo in Ferrara, classical subjects ("Diana Bathing," 
" Venus Emerging from her Bath ") in the Borghese Villa, and saored 
subjects in the Ferrara, Modena, and Dresden Galleries. 

BENVENUTO TISIO DA GAROFALO. 

Born 1481, his family coming from Garofalo, near Padua. Many 
were his artistic peregrinations. At the early age of ten he is placed 
with Domenico Panetti of Ferrara, and seven years later he attached 
himself to Boccacino of Cremona ; but leaving that city in 1499, he 
went to Home, and then entered Costa's studio at Bologna, whence he 
returned in 1504 to Ferrara, and became the friend of the Doesi. In 
1509 he was again in Rome, and may have seen Michelangelo's glorious 
frescoes newly painted on the walls of the Sistina : from 1512 to his 
death in 1559 he seems to have been in Ferrara, spending the last eight 
years of his life in total blindness (at thirty he had lost the one eye), 
bearing his misfortune with patience and with the solace of music A 
verv prolific painter, he ma^ be well studied in Ferrara, whose Cathe- 
dral contains four of his paintings, and its Gallery ten (note his laige 
Crucifixion and S. Niccolo of Tolentino celebrating Mass ; also the 
Discovery of the Cross, signed Benvegnu de OarofcUo). The Dresden 
Gallery also is rich in his mythological work (note the *" Poseidon 
and Athen^," and the * '* Mars and Venus before Troy," of which I 
five an illustration — five paintings here in all). The 6rera has three 
("Crucifixion," "Deposition," Virein and Child); the Borghese Villa, 
six ; the Munich Gallery, two ; Berlin Gallery, two (S. Jerome and 
"Entombment"); London (National Gallerv), four (Vision of S. 
Au^tine, Holy Family, Agony in the Garden, Virgin and Child 
enthroned with Saints). In the Capitoline Gallery, at Rome, are 
twelve works under Tisio's name, though not all, I think^ genuine. 
The "Virgin Enthroned," of which I give a plate, is a grand and 
genuine Work, and is even surpassed by a " Holy Family." In the 
Corsini Museum, in the Director's room, Cav. Venturi showed me 
several Garofalos (some of them school pieces) and one fine original 
drawing. Two drawings are also in the Uffizi collection. The 
"Deposition" of the Borghese Collection is a work to be noted 
especially (though here Ortolano's hand has been traced) ; and to be 
noted, too, the " Virgin in Glory " of the Venice Academy and work in 
Louvre, where he mis four paintings, all treating Jesus' childhood ; 
and English private collections (Duke of Buccleuch^ Earl Northbrook, 
Mr. Ludwig Mend, and Sir F. Cook) ; while a stra^ visitant to the 
North, a groui) of men and women, nude figures lying on the grass, 
from Garofalos hand, I found lately at Edinburgh in the Scottish 
Academy. He painted in fresco (1517-18) two rooms in the Seminario 
of Ferrara. He died there in 1559. An artist who, studying as he 
did Lorenzo Costa, Rafaelle, the Dossi, remains individual, remains 
thoroughly Ferrarese in type and colouring. He is the last of the great 
school of Ferrara. 



ANALYSIS OF THE SCHOOL 

OF PARMA 

ANTONIO ALLEGRI, called IL OORREGGIO, 

was born near Modena in 1494 He may have studied at first under 
his uncle, Lorenzo Allegri, but came very soon under Ferrarese influ- 
ence, perhaps studying with Francesco Bianchi (II Frarr^), possibly 
even working in tne joint atelier of Costa and Francia in Bologna 
{v. Oh. III.). Hence the art of Parma may be taken as a natural 
growth, a late development of the severe art of Ferrara, softened 
already bv the Bolognese ; but with Allegri another distinct influence 
is that of Mantegna. In Gorreggio's "^^Iiranciscan altarpiece (now at 
Dresden — Madonna and Child enthroned between SS. Francis and 
Anthony of Padua on R., and SS. John Baptist and Catherine of Alex- 
andria on L., early work), the famous Madonna of the Victory (v. Pt. IV. 
Ch. I.) reappears but sligntly altered ; the canopy and ovals are rearranged 
in the Camera di. S. Paolo, the youths lighting the flambeaux of the 
"Triumph of Caesar" foreshadow the lovely genii of Parma's Duomo, 
and the '* putti " of the Camera degli Sposi are surely the ancestors of 
Correggio's mischievous laughing children. Note, too, his affinities 
with such Venetians as Giorgione, and still more markedly with 
Lorenzo Lotto ; a similarity to be attributed, even in the latter case, 
less to direct imitation by Lorenzo than to their both sharing in the 
general evolution of Italian artistic utterance. "From the chords 
struck by Leonardo, Giorgione, Lotto,'' said Morelli, " it was Correggio's 
lot to draw the sweetest music." 

The artist's life is a record of his work. In 1514, when he was 
twenty, he obtained a commission from the Minorite friars in Correggio 
(the Dresden altarpiece just mentioned). In 1518 he is at Parma, a 
rising artist, and is commissioned by the Abbess of S. Paolo to paint a 
chamber in her convent ; in 1521 he commenced for the Benedictines 
his frescoes of S. Giovanni Evangelista, which were finished in 1524, 
and led on to his commission for the frescoes of the Duomo of Parma, 
painted between 1526 and 1530. 

He had married in 1520 at Correggio, Girolama Merlini, who bore 
him four children ; she died in 1530, and after her death Antonio seems 
to have returned to Correggio, where he remained till his own death 
in 1534. 

64 
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In my analysis of his work I shall take first his sacred pictures up 
to 1518, then his frescoes, then his later religious paintings, and lastly 
his mythological subjects. 

Among his earlier works, mostly in private collections, the '* Mar- 
riage of S. Catherine" (small work — Dr. Frizzoni), the Virgin and 
Child of Uffizi (small work), the Nativity ^Virgin adoring Infant 
Christ— 'Cav. Crespi), the Virgin and Chila of Sigmaringen, and 
especially the ** Chiist tiding Leave of His Mother before His Passion '' 
(Mr. Benson's Collection, London) are of interest All these precede 
1514, to which date belongs Lord Ashburton's '*SS. Martha, Mary 
Magoalen, Peter, and Leonard." 

iNow we come in 1515 to the ^"Virgin and Child, with SS. Francis 
of Assisi, Anthony of Padua, John Baptist, and Catherine,'' from S. 
Francesco of Correg^o, now in Dresden. A work of special interest, as 
I have said, as showing Mantegna's influence, and as a first important 
commission. 

To 1515-17 belong the " Repose in Egypt '^ (Uffizi), ** La Zingarella" 
or '* Madonna with the Rabbit'' (Naples Museum), Madonna with SS. 
James and Joseph (a charming small picture — Hampton Court), ^* Virgin 
and Child" of the Prado (Madrid), and (1518-19) Cav. Fabrizi's << Mar- 
riage of S. Catherine." 

in 1518 Correggio commenced the frescoes of the ^^^K^amera di S. 
Paolo. The subjects are taken from Greek Mythology. Over the fire- 
place '' Diana the Huntress" (said to l^e a portrait of the Abbess) ; on 
thd domed ceiling sixteen ovals with laughing and playing children ; 
lower on the walls sixteen lunettes — The Graces, Adonis, ''Bonus 
Eventus." ^ Juno Chastised " (hung naked by the wrists from heaven), 
"The Fates" (three winged giru spinning), Leucothoe, Ceres, &c. 
Most charming are the children in the ovals, playing within a trellis 
work of vines, caressing one another, plucking fruit, teasing great 
hounds ; the subiects were certainlv very secular, even for a convent 
whose discipline had been notoriously lax. In 1524, when the Abbess 
Giovanni died, it underwent a reformation, and the work of Correggio 
was for many years hid from public view. 

Next in our list of Allegri's frescoes comes the great work of the 
**decoration of the cupola of S. Giovanni Evangelista at Parma, which 
was intrusted to him in 1520. He had abeady won fame as a *' f res- 
cante " by his work in S. Paolo, and now he had an opportunity for 
forming a grander, though not less personal, style. It is not too much 
to call these his greatest fresco wori. In tne centre of the cupola is 
Christ in Glory ; below, S. John and the Apostles, seated on the clouds 
and tended by angels, watch the ascending Master. In the pendentives, 
four Apostles and four Fathers of the CJhurch— SS. Luke and Ambrose, 
SS. Mark and Gregor^r, SS. John and Augustine, SS. Matthew and 
Jerome. The " Coronation of the Virgin " in the apse (destroyed in 1588. 
a copy by Cesare Aretusi preserved in R. Biblioteca, Parma) formea 
part of the decoration, and the whole work was finished in 1524. 

In his next great commission — the frescoes of the cupola of the 
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Duomo of Parma (1526-30) — Correg^o developed further his style, 
but in some respects did not improve it ; the draperies are less severe, 
the attitudes less simple, the whole effect more confused — yet the work 
is still very wonderful. On the ceiling is the ^* Assumption of the 
Madonna." She rises heavenward, borne up by a crowd of saints and 
angels in a haze of golden light, within which the tossing rapturous 
forms break through ; below on the balustrade genii bear candelabra 
and sprinkle incense on the flames, while the Apostles gaze up at the 
ascending Virgin. In the pendentives the four patrons of Parma, SS. 
Hilary, Bernard, John Baptist, and Thomas, with lovelv youthful 
angels. These frescoes were finished in 1530, the date of Girolama 
Allegri's death and her husband's return to Gorr^gio. The lunette of 
S. John at Patmos (S. Giovanni Evangelista) had been painted in 1524 
But in the intervening time (1518-30), while all this work in fresco was 
being painted, many of Oorreggio's greatest oil-paintings had gradually 
appeared. 

Let us begin with (1518) the "Madonna del Latte '^ (Buda Pesth) 
and the ** Madonna della Cesta '' (London National Gallery) ; then (1519) 
the exquisite little * Virgin adoring the Infant Christ (Uffizi) ; then 
(1520-24) the Martyrdom of SS. Placidus and Flavia (from S. Giovanni 
Evangelista, Parma, now in the Parma Gallery) ; the Descent from the 
Cross (from S. Giovanni Evangelista, Parma, now in the Parma Gkdlery) ; 
the "Ecce Homo" of the National Gallery, London; and lastly, the 
very beautiful * *' Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane,'' now at Apslev 
House, London (it was taken by the Duke of Wellington from Josepn 
Buonaparte's carriage after the battle of Vittoria). To 1522 belongs 
the "Marriage of S. Catherine" (Louvre); to 1524-26 the ** Magdalen 
Kneeling before Christ'' (of the Prado) ; to 1525-26 the Virgin and 
Child with SS. Sebastian, Qeminianus, Roch, and angels (from Modena, 
now in Dresden Gallery), and to 1526-28 the reading S. Catherine (of 
Hampton Court). Now we come to four great ana typical religious 
paintings of the master. 

1. The painting called ** "II Giomo" (" The day"), or the "Madonna 
with S. Jerome" ; Virgin and Child with SS. Jerome, M. Ma^alen, S. 
John, and an angeL From S. Antonio of Parma^ now in Parma 
Gallery (it traveUed to Paris with Napoleon's plunder in 1796, restored 
1815). Note the lovely Magdalen, who rests her head, with its long 
golden tresses, against the little Christ. The work is a masterpiece of 
Correggio's marvellous colouring; it radiates, it palpitates with life. 
Date 1527-28. 

2. The Madonna della Scodella, called, too, the " Repose in Egypt," 
being an episode in the joumev. Virgin and Child, with S. .Joseph 
and an angel (from Church of S. Sepulchre, Parma^ now in Parma 
GkiUery). 

3. The painting called *«La Notte"(«The Night") or "The 
Nativity." Virgin and Child with S. Joseph, angels, and shepherds 
(from S. Prospero at Reegio in the Emilia, now in Dresden Gallery). 
The light radiates from tne Divine Babe's form, striking the Mother's 
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iace, who looks down on Him ; then the attendant women and shep- 
herds, S. Joseph in the background, and a group of angels floating 
above. A very lovely work of the master, wonderful in its manage- 
ment of chiaroscuro. Both these last date 1529-30. 

4. Lastly, the famous ** " Madonna with S. Gteorge,*' of which I 

S've an illustration. Virgin and Child with SS. Peter Martyr, George, 
eminianus, and John Baptist (from oratory of S. Peter Martyr 
at Modena, now in Dresden Qallery). Note especially the heroic S. 
Cieorffe, in silver cuirass and crimson mantle, IiLb left foot on the 
slaughtered dragon's head. Note, too, the adolescent beauty of the 
young S. John, and the lovely naked boy-angels who play with the 
warriornsaint's armour, lift his helmet^ and drag his sword. It is the 
last sacred subject painted by Correggio ; date 1530-31. 

When he returned to Correggio, disheartened perhaps by his wife's 
death, perhaps, too, by adverse criticism (^' a hash of frogs," it had been 
remarked of his Parma Duomo frescoes), Allegri devoted himself more 
particularly to mythological subjects. He had alread v painted (1512-14) 
perhaps the small " Piping Faun " of the Munich Qallerv, and certainly 
(in 1521-22) two very lovely classical pictures, (1) * " The Education of 
Cupid," now in the National Gallery, of which I give an illustration, 
— Venus, a lovely nude figure, on whose shoulders wings are indicated, 
stands beside the seated Mercury, who is teaching little Cupid to read 
from a scroll ; bought originally by Charles I. from the Duke of 
Mantua, sold, and acquired two centuries later from the Marquis of 
Londonderry, together with the " Ecce Homo," for the National Gallery, 
— and (2) the ♦ " Antiope " of the Louvre, who lies asleep, while Jove, as 
a youthful Satvr, lifts the raiment from her white form, and a little 
Cupid is curlea in slumber beside her feet. (This was also in Charles 
I.'s collection, sold, and bought by Cardinal Mazarin, whence it came 
to Louis XIV. and to the Louvre.) The Duke Federigo II. of Mantua 
had commissioned other mythological paintings from Allegri at this 
time ; among these, says V asari, a nude Leda and a Venus, — ** the 
" carnations so mellow in colour, so delicately shaded, that they seemed 
" like the flesh itself." The writer seems to refer here to those paintixuD^i, 
all belonging to this later period (1530-33), viz. the ♦"Leda" (Berfin 
Gallerv— a copy from Philip IV.'s collection in the Prado, Imulrid), 
the " lo " (Vienna — a replica in Berlin GJallery), and the ♦ " Danae " 
(Bo^hese Gallery) 

These three paintings were probably all commissioned by the 
Gk>nzaga, and presented by him to Charles V. ; they have had many 
peregrinations and much unkind treatment, the Leda having been 
m Milan, Spain, Prague, carried as booty to Stockholm (1648), the three 
pictures, Danae, Leda, and lo, being then carried by the eccentric 
Queen Christina to Rome ; thence going to Paris, where the bigotry of 
Louis, son of the Regent, drove a Knife through the fair flesh which 
Correggio's brush had endowed with life's semblance, and cut off the 
heads of both Leda and lo. The heads of these two figures are now 
therefore later restorations, the lo by Prudhon, the Leda by Schle- 
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singen. The Dana^, by a miracle, escaped mutilation, passed on to 
London later, and was afterwards bought by the Princess Borghese. 
1 will only mention the subjects very briefly. 

Danae, a lovely virginal figure, who justly aroused Morelli's en- 
thusiasm, lies on her couch, at whose foot Cupid, a beautiful winged 
youth, is seated, and seems to prepare her for the presence of Jove. 
Beneath, two dimpled roguish Child-Loves are sharpening arrows. 
The lo of the Belvedere, Vienna, aj^pears also in a good replica at the 
Berlin Museum ; she is seated above a stream, her nead thrown back 
voluptuously to meet the kiss of the god, who embraces her in the 
form of a cloud ; and in the Leda, seated beneath the. trees, beside 
a stream from which the swan-god has just emerged, though the 
repainted head seems rather modish and affected, yet in the rest of the 
beautiful composition, in the winged Oupid who touches his harp, in 
the beautiful group of girls, — one of whom is being enveloped by a 
waiting-maid in wnite drapery, while another younger child in the 
water pushes away a too playful cygnet, — we feel the grace and 
mastery, still unimpaired, of Allegri. 

This element of roguishness, of wanton grace, lives through all his 
work, religious (as in the angels of the pendentives of the Parma 
Duomo, and those others who sport in the Dresden Picture with S. 
George's armour) as well as secular ; but what is to be above all 
noticed is the mastery of his colour^ luminous in hi» flesh, rich or cool 
and opalescent, but with infinite variety of transition and gradation. 
He gave a new revelation to Italian art, which influenced later artists 
as much and even more deeply than his immediate followers, of 
whom I will now hegm to treat. 

By his wife Girolama, we have seen that Antonio Allegri had four 
children ; one only of these was a son, 

POMPONIO ALLEGRI, 

bom 1521. An artist, like his father, but one of very small interest 
(he finished, 1560-62, the decorations of the Capella del Popolo, in 
Parma Cathedral, commenced by AnselmiV A mannered Madonna, 
offering the breast to the little Gesu, is in tne Parma Gallery ; another 
over an altar in the ChurcL of the Trinitk More important are such 
contemporaries of Correggio as 



FRANCESCO MARIA RONDANI, 

born at Parma 1490, closely connected with CoiTc^gio, often acting 
as his assistant ; supposed to have died in 1548. He worked on the 
decorations of Torchiara, and painted in S. Giovanni Evangelista the 
frieze designed by Correggio. When the chapter gave to Correggio, in 
1522, the commission to decorate the cupola of Parma CathedrJd, they 
gave also to Rondani a portion of the transept; this commission he 
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seems to have never earned out. But between 1527 and 1581 he 
frescoed the walls of the Certoni Chapel in the Cathedral, and worked 
later in Sant' Alessandro, and with Anselmi in S. Francesco. Of his 
easel pictures, signed sometimes with his name, sometimes with the 
three swallows of his arms, few surrive (a Yiigin and Child with SS. in 
Naples Museum ; Virgin and Child with SS. Augustine and Jerome, 
Parma Qallery). Corre^esque in manner, he has a certain power of 
composition and colounng ; but his drawing and execution is often 
sloYonlj. 

MICHELANGELO ANSELMI 

is an artist of more evenness and power. Bom in 1491 at Lucca, his 
father being an exile from Parma, he had studied under Sodoma (Bazzi), 
and much of his work is distinctly Sodomesque. But Correggio ii^u- 
enced him deeply, and his first works at Parma (the arabesques of the 
vaulting of nave in S. Qiovanni Evan gel ista) were painted under Cor- 
reggio's direction. A diligent artist from this time, he filled the 
churches of Parma with his work. He was painting the Capella della 
Concezione at Busseto in 1538-39: he has paintings in the Finacoteca 
of Parma (among which the '* Holy Family with S. Barbara" is a good 
example), in the Louvre a "Vimn in Glory /* the Hermitage, and 
Munich Pinacothek. In Parma Cathedral he has (4th chap.. S. side) 
the ** Virgin and Child with SS. Biagio, Fabian, Sebastian, ana Roch/' 
and here, as in his Brera painting, the two streams of Bazzi's^ and 
Allegri's influence both appear. At Re^o he painted an altarpiece in 
the crypt of S. Prospero, and has two paintings " Christ and Magdalen," 
and *^ S. Michael and the Demon " in the Pinacoteca of that city. He 
returned to Parma and died there in 1544. One of the cleverest of 
Correggio's pupils ; his colouring rich and clear, his drawing careful. 

These two last, Rondani and Anselmi, were the only pupils em- 
ployed by Correggio as his assistants; other imitators of his style 
were: — ^Lblio Obsi of Noysllara; Giulio Cesarb Amidano; 
GioROio Gandini or del Grand; Fobtuvato Gaito (this last has a 
certain charm of colouring). 

But far above these in reputation was 

FRANCESCO MAZZOLA ob MAZZUOLI, oallbb 
PARMIGIANO OB PARMIGIANINO. 

Bom 1505, died 1540. His father. Filipno Mazzola, had studied at 
Venice under Giovanni Bellini and Antonello, but died when he was 
only two years old. He possessed without doubt marvellous aptitude^ 
and was a case of artistic neredity. At sixteen he painted a *' Baptism 
of Christ," which attracted notice, and at this juncture AUegri appeared 
in Parma. Francesco's future course in art was by that fact decided ; 

1 1 am indebted for much of my information on Anselmi to the kindness of 
Mr. Hobart Onit» who has made a speoial study of Baszi and his foUowen. 
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liis master had appeared, but a master who for him had dangerous ten- 
dencies, which appear in the affected coquetry of his later work. It 
has been said of nim that he introduces the air of the fashionable world 
into his religious paintings, that his Madonnas look empty and con- 
descending, his female saints give the idea of ladies-in-waiting. 

Yet he was a painter of real talent, if not genius. He painted his 
frescoes in S. Qiovanni Evan^elista, in 1522 ; in 1523 he left Parma 
for Rome, carrying samples of his work to Clement VII., and at Rome 
he found success and employment. A strikingly handsome man (cf, 
his portrait in the Uffizi), he is said to have lound favour with the 
famous Antea, whose "^ portrait he painted (Naples Museum.) His 

Sortraits are excellent ; note, beside the one just mentioned, the splen- 
id Marchese San Vitale (Naples Museum), the beautiful *' Sultana " 
of the Barocci room (Uffizi), that of Malatesta Ba^lioni (Vienna Gallery, 
which has his own portrait), two at Madrid, ana one of a young man 
at Sutherland House. 

The horrors of the sack of Rome, 1527, found him in the midst of 
his work. A band of German lanzknechts, intent on rapine and 
pillage, entered his studio, and surprised him quietly painting a group 
of smiling children. The scene so impressed even these rough banditti 
that they left him to work in peace. He thus escaped unscathed, but 
was glad to make his escape safely, and on his way north halted at 
Bologna for the ceremonies (t;. Ft. IV. Ch. II.) in connection with the 
coronation of Charles V., whose portrait he painted ; and returning 
safely to Parma, undertook to decorate the vault of presbytery, and 
apse and dome of the Madonna della Steccata; This was one of his 
most famous works, of which Sir J. Reynolds said — " We are at a loss 
which to admire most . . . the correctness of drawing or the grandeur 
of conception.'' He referred especially to the noble figure of *^*^ Moses 
breaking the Tables of the Law," which follows after the " terribilitA " 
of Michelangelo ; and finished also were the Adam and Eve, the Sibyls 
and Virtues over the organ. 

For these frescoes (to be completed by November 10, 1532) Parmi- 
giano received half payment (200 gold scudi) in advance ; and, having 
failed to finish the frescoes within five or six years, he was at last 
thrown into prison for breach of contract. Being released, instead of 
then finishing them, he fled to Casal Maggiore (in the Cremonese), and 
died, it is said, of vexation at the affair, on August 24, 1540 — bein^ 
only thirty-six years of age. Note his altarpiece of ♦" The Vision of 
S. Jerome" (Vir^ in the clouds appearing to S. John Baptist and S. 
Jerome*^ in National Cktllery — an excellent work, painted in Rome 
(1527) tor Maria Buffalina. He was engaged on this work (c/. Vasari 
and radre Affo) when the Imperialists under Bourbon stormed and 
sacked the city, entering his atelier. Note, too, the famous ''Santa 
Margherita'' or the Bologna Academy, which Guido preferred to 
Rafaelle's S. Cecilia there. His Madonna of the Pitti seems affected 
and sentimental, the limbs and neck too long and drawn out. Note, 
too, his charming "Legend of Diana and Actsson" in the castle of 
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Fontanellato, vhere he was the Ruest of Sanvitale. The " Harriase of 
S. Catherine" (Parma Oalleir) Has the same aristocratic erace which I 
have noticed earlier ; hut a religiouB subject needs a brother and more 
spiritual humaDitj. 

A painter, in ahort, of the greatest talent, who had tlie misfortune 
to be bom into the decadence, and to share in some of its q^ualities. 
Among his followers may be mentioned 

OIROLAMO MAZZOLA BEDOLI, 

who married Caterina Elena, adaughter of Pier Ilario Mazzola, in 1529, 
and thus entered into close relations with the Mazzola family, working 
for and with them. 

His works are numerous iu Parma Hiis masterpiece " The Concep- 
tion " in Parma Gallery,) Note also in Naples Museum hia " S. Clam," 
and the moat beantiful *figure of " Parma embracing the youn^ AleS' 
Randro Farnese." A careful imitator of Correggio and Parmigianino, 
he shows originality in his types (cf. the "Parma" mentioned^ aud 
especially in his colour, where we see Correggio's influence in the 
translucent half-tones. A less subtle draughtamau than Farmigiano, 
he is also less artificial, more aimple. He died in 1C6&, at the age of 
about seventy. 
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